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TO MRS. MORRIS 


The April issue of “The Wisconsin Club Woman” is dedicated to 
Mrs. Charles S. Morris of Berlin, founder of the Wisconsin Federation 
Miss 
Stearns contributes an article on “Mrs. Morris and the Library Move- 


of Women’s Clubs and “the first club woman in Wisconsin.” 


ment.” Mrs. Morris was appointed a member of the Free Library Com- 


mission in April 1897 by Governor Scofield and remained a member until 


1917, giving devoted service to the upbuilding of libraries in this state. 
We would add our own felicitations and good wishes to this well- 
deserved tribute to Mrs. Morris. 
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THE PARCHER MEMORIAL AT THE WAUSAU PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Parcher Memorial Wing of the 
Wausau Public Library was dedicated on 
Friday, April 12, 1929. This splendid 
addition to the Wausau Library was 
made possible through the action of the 
trustees of the Parcher Fund. The total 
cost of the improvement, including 
equipment, is approximately $85,000. 

The dedication exercises were held in 
the Lecture Hall on the second floor of 
the new part of the building. Mr. A. H. 
Zimmerman, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the library, presided. Fol- 
lowing music by the orchestra, the invo- 
cation was pronounced by Rev. F. J. 
Turner. Mr. Zimmerman then intro- 
duced Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
who congratulated the city upon this 
splendid acquisition, and the trustees 
and librarian upon the widening oppor- 
tunities which the new library opened 
before them. The speaker presented 
briefly some of the present day demands 
upon the city library, emphasizing its 
value to the people of the city in the 
field of adult education and in school 
work. The latter especially looks for- 
ward to a rapidly increasing use of the 
public library, as the present school gen- 
eration graduates into citizenship. 

Mrs. George Silverthorn sang several 
solos and then Judge A. H. Reid, as a 
representative of the trustees of the 
Parcher Fund, presented the building to 
the city. In his address, Judge Reid 
paid a tribute to the services to the city 
from the generosity of the late Robert 
E. and Mary H. Parcher. He also re- 
called the gift of the late Walter Alex- 
ander, who gave the land for McIndoe 
Park, on part of which the addition is 
erected. In his gift, Mr. Alexander 
looked forward to just such an extension 
of the library building. Judge Reid also 
eave high praise to Mr. John M. Kuebler, 
the one remaining member of the origi- 
nal board of trustees, who had devoted 
much time and interest to this building. 
The gift was accepted for the city by 
Mayor A. V. Gearhart, who also spoke 


of the influence of Mr. and Mrs. Parcher 
in the city, and of the development of 
the library. 

The building was accepted for the Li- 
brary Board by Rev. Paul Graeser, who 
took occasion to speak especially of the 
early work of the public library, and in 
the course of his remarks, read a letter 
from Miss Lutie Stearns. Following the 
singing of “America” by the audience, 
and the benediction by Rev. Mr. Graeser, 
the whole building was opened for in- 
spection by the public. 

The Wausau Record-Herald and the 
Wausau Pilot both gave much space to 
their reports of the dedication exercises 
and to articles regarding the work of the 
library and the public services of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parcher. In January, the Wau- 
sau Pilot printed a detailed description 
of the new building, which is unfortu- 
nately too long to reprint here. Through 
the courtesy of this paper, the Bulletin 
is enabled to show a picture of the build- 
ing in this issue. 

The addition itself is 58x79 feet, and 
extends to the north of the whole struc- 
ture. The architects have given special 
attention to the harmonious treatment 
of the newer part of the building. In 
the interior, particular attention has 
been given to ventilation, lighting, 
acoustic properties in the lecture room, 
heating equipment, and suitable location 
of stairways, doors, storage rooms and 
work rooms. 

On the main floor, the stack room con- 
tinues directly through behind the main 
desk to the north hall of the addition, 
providing a floor space of 30x46 feet. 
Directly to the east of the stack room 
and parallel to it, is the children’s stack 
room, which connects with the children’s 
reading room. In the stacks, particular 
attention has been paid to the lighting 
which is given through a prismatic glass 
unit designed by the Holophane Com- 
pany. Nearly 200 lights are used in the 
two stack rooms. On the west side, back 
of the adult reading room, is a research 
room, equipped with stacks and tables 
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for reference use. Back of this, again, 
is the work room, and at the rear of 
this section of the building is the li- 
brarian’s office. At both the northeast 
and northwest corners of the building are 
stairways both to the basement and to 
the second floor. Off the workroom is an 
electric lift elevator which runs from the 
basement to the second floor. 

On the second floor, the central feature 
is the lecture room which is 30x52 feet, 
in addition to the rostrum. On both 
sides are smaller rooms which may be 
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used for meetings, and which can also 
be opened into the main hall. The lec- 
ture room, with this addition, will seat 
400 people. On this floor, also, are a staff 
room and a kitchen. 

Careful planning has also gone into 
the arrangement of the basement rooms 
and the whole structure has had the con- 
tinued attention of Mr. Kuebler and Miss 
Lansing, in order to obtain the most 
efficient plant possible. Wausau is to be 
congratulated upon this fine addition to 
its public library plant. 





NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


Kenosha’s sixth separate library build- 
ing, which was formerly the Henry M. 
Simmons Memorial church, was dedicated 
as a library for the boys and girls of 
the city on Friday, April 12, 1929. The 
building has been remodeled and com- 
pletely equipped, and is the first separate 
structure of this kind in Wisconsin. 

Built of stone in Gothic style, the old 
church, now in first class condition, pre- 
sents an interior that is cozy and invit- 
ing, and provides alluring shelves and 
tables, built low and just right for the 
small tots. Even the librarian’s desk 
is constructed so that small borrowers 
need not stand on tip-toe when they take 
out books. The church in its original 
state was most adaptable for carrying 
on the work of the library, necessitating 
only slight changes in the structural 
work but many repairs. 

The vestibule has been made attractive 
with a built-in case for special editions 
of children’s books. The large room to 
the left of the entrance, which was the 
church auditorium, has been equipped 
with book shelves, necessary furniture, 
and specially designed light fixtures and 
has been transformed into a deilghtful 
reading room. The chancel with its at- 
tractive arrangement of shelves is a uni- 
que but attractive departure from the 
usual library design. Celotex was placed 
on the ceiling for insulation purposes, 
and, from an architectural standpoint, 


LIBRARY AT KENOSHA 


is an improvement over the old dark pan- 
eling. 

The librarian’s office and the work 
room with outside entrance are located 
just off the main reading room. Here 
are located a collection of best sources 
and editions of children’s books, books on 
educational subjects to aid teachers in 
their professional reading, and other 
books of interest to parents and teachers. 
Above this is a rest room for the use of 
staff members. The basement has spa- 
cious rooms for story hours and lectures, 
and will house the present collection of 
school books. 

Miss Flora Hottes, who has been chil- 
dren’s librarian since 1926, is in charge 
of the new building. Miss Hottes is the 
third children’s librarian since separate 
work for children was inaugurated in 
September, 1907. Miss Cora Frantz 
was the first and Miss Marion Winegar, 
now Mrs. Walter Hall, succeeded her. 

The program was held in the evening, 
and was presided over by Mr. John 
Burns, chairman of the special building 
committee. Following an address by 
Mr. H. E. Barden, president of the city 
council, the building was presented to 
the trustees by Mr. Burns, and received 
for them by Mr. C. C. Brown, president 
of the library board. Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, former’ superintendent of 
schools of Kenosha, delivered the ad- 
dress “What the Library Means to the 
Child.” ; 
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NO BOOK MORE THAN ONE DOLLAR 


Suggestions for a Home Library 


By Harriet C. Long 


The problem presented was to make 
up an attractive home library for the 
Demonstration home in Kohler Village. 
We had done it for two previous years, 
one year using the Prize List of “200 
Best Books by American Authors for 
an American Home,” and another year 
using a well chosen collection which 
would bring joy to any family. This 
year the suggestion which accompanied 
the request was that we display books 
of moderate cost, books well within the 
means of any family. It was decided to 
see what could be offered if we confined 
our choice to books costing one dollar 
or less, and surprisingly attractive was 
the resultant library. It is worth note 
that $140 will purchase these 160 books 
in any book shop. The average family 
could soon have this entire library if 
books from this list were chosen for 
birthday and Christmas gifts. 

The approximate age of the child who 
will enjoy the book has been added in 
the children’s section. The older chil- 
dren will enjoy many of the books listed 
in the adult section. 


Reference 


Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of fable. Ev- 


eryman, $1.00. 

Cobb, Irvin S. A laugh a day keeps the 
doctor away. Star, $1.00. 

Eichler, Lillian. New book of etiquette. 
Star, $1.00. 

Everyman’s English Dictionary. 
man, 80c. 

Literary Digest Atlas of the World and 
Gazetteer, 1926. Funk, $1.00. 


Every- 


Philosophy, Religion and Economics 


King, Basil. Conquest of fear. Star, 
$1.00. 

Seashore, Carl E. Psychology in daily 
life. Appleton, $1.00. 

Barton, Bruce. Book nobody knows. 


Grosset, $1.00. 


Barton, Bruce. Man _  nobody_ knows. 
Grosset, $1.00. 

George, Henry. Progress and poverty. 
Star, $1.00. 

Joad, C. E. M. 
political theory. 
Oxford, $1.00. 


Introduction to moderaj 
(World’s manual). 


Home Making 


O’Shea, M. V. The child, his nature and 
needs. Children’s Foundation, $1.00. 

Bradley, A. For luncheon and supper 
guests. 1922. Barrows, $1.00. 


Nature 


Newcomb, S. Astronomy for everybody, 
Star, $1.00. 

Blanchan, Neltje. 
Star, $1.00. 

—— Nature’s garden. 

Milwaukee Journal. 
10c. 

—— Wisconsin flowers. 

—— Wisconsin trees. 10c. 

—— Wisconsin fish. 10c. 

Wisconsin Conservation Commissioa. 


Bird neighbors. 


Star, $1.00. 


Wisconsin birds. 


10c. 


Trees. 15c. 
Rockwell, F. F. Shrubs. Home Gar- 
den, $1.00. 


Harwood, W. S. New creations in plant 
life, Macmillan, 75c. 


Science 


Rinehart, Stanley M. The commonsense 
of health. Star, $1.00. 

Slosson, E. E. Creative 
Star, $1.00. 

Wiggam, A. E. New decalogue of sci- 
ence. Star, $1.00. 


chemistry. 


Art and Music 


Krehbiel, H. E. A _ book of operas. 
Star, $1.00. 

Isaacson, C. D. Face to face with great 
musicians. Appleton, $1.00. 
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Harrison, Jane. Ancient art and ritual. 
Home Univ., $1.00. 

Lethaby, W. R. Architecture. 
Univ., $1.00. 

Wedmore, Frederick. Painters and 
painting. Home Univ., $1.00. 


Home 


Literature 


Edmund. History of modern 
English literature. Appleton, $1.00. 

Erskine & Trent. Great writers of 
America. Home Univ., $1.00. 

Macy, John. Spirit of American litera- 
ture. Modern Library, 95c. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Idylls of the king. 
Modern Readers, 80c. 


Gosse, 


Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. Mod- 
ern Readers, 80c. 

——— Tales from Shakespeare. Dutton, 
$1.00. 

Thoreau, H. D. Walden. Modern Read- 
ers, 80c. 


Jessup, Alexander. Best American hu- 
morous short stories. Modern Li- 
brary, 95c. 

Ibsen, Henrik. Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
Society, and the Master Builder. 
Modern Library, 95c. 

Beatty, Arthur. Romantic poetry of the 
early nineteenth century. Modern 
Students, $1.00. 

Palgrave, F. T. Golden treasury. Mac- 
millan, 75c. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite. Contemporary 
poetry. Modern Readers, 80c. 


Travel 
Akeley, Carl. In brightest Africa. 
Star, $1.00. 
Beebe, William. Jungle days. Star, 
$1.00. 


Clemens, S. L. Innocents abroad. Mod- 
ern Readers, 80c. 

Hall & Nordhoff. Fairy lands of the 
South Seas. Star, $1.00. 

Hudson, W. H. Purple land. Every- 
man, 80c. 

Stevenson, R. L. Inland voyage. 
(South Sea ed.) Scribner, 90c. 
Tomlinson, H. M. Sea and the jungle. 

Everyman, 80c. 
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History 


Myers, J. L. Dawn of history. Home 
Univ., $1.00. 

Belloc, Hilaire. French 
Home Univ., $1.00. 

Krapp, G. P. America. Star, $1.00. 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail. Mod- 
ern Students, $1.00. 


revolution. 


Biography 


Addams, Jane. Twenty years at Hull 
House. Modern Readers, 80c. 
Charnwood, Lord. Abraham Lincola. 


Star, $1.00. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. 
Star, $1.00. 

Garland, Hamlin. Son of the middle 
border. Grosset, $1.00. 

Horn & Lewis. Trader Horn. Star, 
$1.00. 

Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the desert. 
Star, $1.00. 

Lindbergh, C. A. We. (Age 12—up). 


Grosset, 75c. 

Paine, A. B. Short life of Mark Twain. 
Star, $1.00. 

Riis, Jacob. Making of an American. 
Modern Readers, 80c. 

Strachey, Lytton. Eminent Victorians. 


Star, $1.00. 
Thomas, Lowell. Count Luckner, the 
sea devil. Star, $1.00. 
Washington, B. T. Up from slavery. 


Burt, 75c. 
Wister, Owen. Seven ages of Washing- 
ton. Star, $1.00. 


Fiction 
Bacheller, Irving. Man for the ages. 
Grosset, 75c. 
Bronte, Charlotte. Jane 
ern Readers, 80c. 
Canfield, Dorothy. Understood Betsey. 
(11-14). Grosset, $1.00. 

Churchill, Winston. Crisis. 
75c. 

Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. Sun Dial, 
$1.00. 

Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans. 
Modern Readers, 80c. 

Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 
Modern Readers, 80c. 


Eyre. Mod- 


Grosset, 
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Dumas, Alexander. Three musketeers. 
Modern Library, 95c. 

Eliot, George. Romola. Grosset, 75c. 

Ferber, Edna. So big. Grosset, 75c. 


Gale, Zona. Miss Lulu Bett. Grosset, 
75¢c. 
Galsworthy, John. Patrician. Modern 


Students, $1.00. 

Grayson, David. Adventures in content- 
ment. Grosset, 75c. 

Hardy, Thomas. Under the greenwood 
tree. Sun Dial, $1.00. 

Hamsun, Knut. Growth 
Grosset, $1.00. 

Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Modern Readers, 80c. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 
Modern Library, 95c. 

Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. 
Grosset, $1.00. 


of the soil. 


Scarlet letter. 


Henry, O. Cabbages and kings. Gros- 
set, 75c. 

Heyward, Du Bose. Porgy. Grosset, 
$1.00. 

Hough, Emerson. Covered wagon. 
Grosset, 75c. 

Hugo, Victor. Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. Grosset, 75c. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Soldiers three. 


Modern Library, 95c. 


London, Jack. Call of the wild. (10- 


18). Grosset, 75c. 
Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. Gros- 
set, 75c. 
Meredith, George. Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. Modern Library, 95c. 
Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, son of battle. 
Star, $1.00. 

Poe, E. A. Tales. Modern Students, 
$1.00. 

Poole, Ernest. Harbor. Grosset, $1.00. 

Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe. (World’s Clas- 
sics). Oxford, 80c. 

Stephens, James. Paul Bunyan. Star, 
$1.00. 

Tarkington, Booth. Penrod. Grosset, 
75e. 

Tolstoi, Leo. Anna Karenina, Grosset, 
75e. 


Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome. Mod- 
ern Students, $1.00. 

White, S. E. Blazed trail. Grosset, 75c. 

Wiggin, K. D. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Farm. Grosset, 75c. 
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Books for the Children 


Aesop. Fables. (4-10). Warne, $1.00. 

Alcott, Louisa. Little men. (10-16). 
Burt, 85c. 

Alcott, Louisa. Little women. (10-16). 
Grosset, 85c. 

Andersen, Hans. Tales from. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). (6-12) Lippin- 
cott, 75c. 


Asbjornsen, P. C. East o’ the sun and 


west o’ the moon. (8-10) Row, 
68c. 

Babbitt, E. C. The Jatakas. (10-14) 
Century, 65c. 

Bacon, Dolores. Pictures every child 
should know. (8-15) Grosset, 


$1.00. 


Songs every child should know. 





(8-15) Grosset, $1.00. 
Bannerman, Helen. Story of Little 
Black Sambo. (38-7) Stokes, 75c. 
Barrie, James M. Peter Pan. (9-12) 
Silver, 92c. 


Bok, Edward. Dutch boy fifty years 
after. (12-14) Scribner, 80c. 


Bremen band. (Happy Hour) 
Macmillan, 50c. 


(4-6) 


Brooke, Leslie. Story of three pigs. 
(4-6) Warne, 50c. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
wonderland. (8-12) Merrill, 64c. 

Collodi, C. Pinocchio. (8-10) Ginn, 
64c. 


Craik, Mrs. D. M. Little lame _ prince. 


(8-12) Lippincott, 75c. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. (10- 
16) Houghton, 92c. 

Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker. (10-15) 


Scribner, 72c. 
Dunn, F. W. What shall we play. Mac- 
millan, 80c. 


Eastman, C. A. Indian child life. (10- 
16) Little, 80c. 

Hale, E. E. Man without a _ country. 
(10-16) Little, 60c. 


Harris, J.C. Told by Uncle Remus. (9- 
12) Grosset, $1.00. 

Hawksworth, Hallam. Year in the won- 
derland of birds. (12-14) Scerib- 
ner, $1.00. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonderbook 
and Tanglewood tales. (10-14) 


McKay, $1.00. 

Irving, Washington. 
(Children’s Classics) 
pincott, 75c. 

Jacobs, Joseph. English fairy tales. 
(8-12) Burt, $1.00. 

Johnson, Constance. When mother lets 
us keep pets. (8-12) Dodd, $1.00. 

Kingsley, Charles. Water babies. (8— 
12) Ginn, 64c. 

—— The heroes. (Newbery Classics). 
(9-12) McKay, $1.00. 

Lamprey, Louise. Childhood of Greece. 
(10-14) Little, 75c. 

Lanier, Sidney. The boys’ King Arthur. 
(12-15) Scribner, $1.00. 

LaPrade, Ernest. Alice in orchestralia. 
(8-12) Doubleday, $1.00. 
Lear, Edward. Book of nonsense. 

10) Crowell, 75c. 
LeFevre, Felicite. The cock, the mouse 


Rip Van Winkle. 
(10-15) Lip- 


(6- 


and the little red hen. (6-8) Mac- 
rae, $1.00. 

Lang, Andrew. Blue fairy book. (New- 
bery Classics) (8-12) McKay, 
$1.00. 

Long, W. J. Secrets of the woods. (9- 
12) Ginn, 72c. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Bluebird for chil- 
dren. (10-12) Silver, 92c. 

Miller, Joaquin. True bear stories. (8— 
12) Rand, 90c. 

Mother Goose. Betty Blue. (4-10) 
Rand, 25c. 


Mother Goose; illus. by Kate Greenaway. 
(4-10) Warne, $1.00. 
Mulock, Mrs. D. M. Little lame prince. 


(8-12) Lippincott, 75c. 

Patch, E. M. Bird stories. (6-10) 
Little, 80c. 

—— Hexapod stories. (6-10) Little, 
75¢. 

Perkins, Lucy. Dutch twins. (8—12) 


Houghton, 88c. 
Perry, G. S. When mother lets us act. 


(8-12) Dodd, $1.00. 

Potter, Beatrix. Peter Rabbit. (3-6) 
Warne, 75c. 

Proctor, Mary. Stories of  starland. 


(10-15) Silver, 80c. 
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Pyle, Howard. Some merry adventures 
of Robin Hood. (10-14) Scribner, 
76c. 

Rogers, J. E. Wild animals every child 
should know. (8-12) Grosset, 
$1.00. 

Roosevelt, Theo. Letters to his children. 

(12-16) Scribner, $1.00. 

Rush & Winslow. Science of things 
about us. (11-14) Little, 90c. 

Scales, L. W. Boys of the ages. 
12) Ginn, 72c. 

Seton, E. T. Wild 
known. (12-15) 

— Book of woodcraft. 
$1.00. 

Spyri, Johanna. 
84c. 

Stevenson, R. 
verses. (6—12) 

—— Treasure island. 
ner, $1.00. 

Tappan, E. M. Old world hero stories. 
(10-14) Houghton, 70c. 

—— Book of folk stories. 
75¢. 

Thayer, E. R. L. When mother lets us 
draw. (8-12) Dodd, $1.00. 

Thompson, B. J. Silver pennies. 
Macmillan, 80c. 

Upjohn, A. M. Friends in strange gar- 
ments. (8-12) Houghton, 92c. 
Verne, Jules. Twenty thousand leagues 
under the sea. (12-16) Grosset, 

$1.00. 

Welsh, Charles. Nursery rhymes. 
6) Heath, 76c. 
Wiggin, K. D. Posy 
Houghton, $1.00. 
Wyss, J. D. Swiss family Robinson. 

(10-14) Ginn, 72c. 


(11- 


animals I have 
Grosset, $1.00. 
(11-14) Star, 
Heidi. (8-12) Ginn, 
L. Child’s garden of 
Rand, 75c. 


(12-16) Scrib- 


Houghton, 


(8-10) 


(5- 


ring. (9-12) 


Series Referred to in the Foregoing List 


Everyman. Everymans Library. Dutton. 
Home Garden Handbooks. Macmillan. 
Home Univ. Home University Library. 
Holt. 
Modern Library. 
Modern Reader’s Library. 


Modern Library, Inc. 
Macmillan. 


Modern Student’s Library. Scribner. 

Star. Star Dollar Library. Garden City. 

Sun Dial. Sun Dial Library. Garden 
City. 
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THE SUMMER CAMP LIBRARY 
By Robert Snaddon, Director, 
Camp Osoha for Girls, Trout Lake, Wis. 


The library at many private and pub- 
lic summer camps for boys and girls is 
often neglected by the camp directors 
and therefore by the campers them- 
selves. Summer time, they say, is for 
active adventures rather than a time 
for reading about them. So much of 
the eamper’s time is occupied with phys- 
ical activities, they contend, that he has 
little time for reading. 

A few worn out unattractive looking 
volumes constitute what passes for the 
library in some camps. Not much time 
is spent or much thought given to the 
purposes of such a library and what it 
can help to accomplish in an educational 
way in camp. 

Yet in spite of the usual objections 
offered against reading in camps, a well 
equipped library is a distinct asset to 
any camp. The camp method of edu- 
eation is less formal than that of the 
school. There are no formal classes in 
camp; there is no discipline problem as 
in schools, because campers do not have 
to attend camp as they do school; and 
there is no specified amount of reading 
required. So different is the method of 
instruction that it was described by the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard, as follows: “The 
organized summer camping movement is 
the most important step in education 
that America has given the world.” 

The organized summer camp now 
bridges the gap in our educational sys- 
tem between the school terms. It is the 
most scientific plan yet worked out to 
occupy the child’s leisure time in 
summer. Parents are coming to real- 
ize that summers spent in a well regu- 
lated camp are as much a part of a 
child’s educational training as the time 
spent in school in winter. In Wiscon- 
sin, according to the records of the State 
Board of Health, there are a hundred 
summer camps for boys and girls. Since 


the group of campers changes every two 
weeks in many of the public camps, it 
is safe to estimate that about twelve 
thousand boys and girls spend some time 
during the summer in these camps. In 
private camps, the campers generally re- 
main eight weeks. 

If the summer camp is to be recog- 
nized as an educational institution along 
with the school, its equipment and in- 
structional personnel must compare fa- 
vorably with the school. Poor equipment 
resulting in poor instruction will not 
long be tolerated by parents. 

The camp library may help in many 
ways to carry out some of the educa- 
tional aims of the camp. Some of its 
purposes are: 

1. To provide reference books on all 
the camp activities, which generally in- 
clude swimming, diving, boating, canoe- 
ing, arts and crafts, games, overnight 
camping trips, nature lore, and camp 
craft. In some camps they include 
horseback riding, interpretative dancing, 
gardening and other specialized activi- 
ties. 

2. To supply interesting and construc- 
tive reading for relaxation periods and 
for use on rainy days. 

3. To furnish books of games and 
stunts for stunt nights at camp. 

4. To offer books of inspiration and 
information to counselors. 

5. To help counselors to interpret the 
whole organized camping movement. 

Purposive reading has a definite place 
in the camp program. When boys and 
girls discover a porcupine up in the top 
of a tree, their curiosity is aroused to 
find out more about the habits of the 
animal; when they see young poplars 
that have been cut off by beavers, they 
want to find out more about the ingen- 
ious ways of beavers. They see new 
flowers, new trees, new birds. Sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic counselors cam 
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lead campers to increase their knowledge 
of the life of the woods not only through 
observation, but also through reading. 
The curiosity of the campers often leads 
them to good books to find the answers 
to their questions. 

Hundreds of questions come up in 
camps each season to be answered. The 
skillful leader encourages the campers 
to find the answers themselves. Actual 
reading in such instances is on an en- 
tirely different plane than that of the 
required reading in school. The camper 
is definitely interested in solving a prob- 
lem and is oftentimes keenly disappoint- 
ed if he cannot solve it. But what if the 
proper books are not at hand for the 
camper? Most camps are situated at 
a considerable distance from any towns 
with libraries and even if there was a 
town library near the camp the camper 
would not have a chance to go there. 
If boys or girls cannot readily find what 
they want, they let the matter slip and 
thus is wasted an educational oppor- 
tunity. In building up a camp library, 
then, a large section of it should con- 
tain the best illustrated books easily un- 
derstood on all phases of the camp pro- 
gram. 

In the second place, the library should 
contain a wide variety of well chosen 
books for boys and girls to read during 
their spare time. Rainy days in camp 
are perhaps the most difficult. While 
many of the regular activities are car- 
ried on just the same, yet there is an 
extra amount of time which the campers 
have for themselves. A long spell of 
rainy weather taxes the ingenuity of 
counselors and directors to keep the 
campers well satisfied and occupied at 
something worth while. Idleness leads 
to boredom and trouble. There must be 
considerable of a variety both as to con- 
tent and to the style in which the book 
is written to appeal to different age 
groups. 

Many camps have a junior group 
ranging in age from seven to thirteen 
years and a senior group from fourteen 
to eighteen years and junior counselors 
and counselors from that age up. Nat- 
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urally a camp library which lacks in 
material which will appeal to any one 
group is not well equipped. 

It is the aim of most camps to keep 
campers out-of-doors just as much as 
possible. Stories that are adapted for 
telling around the fire add romance to 
camp fires. Action, adventure and ghost 
stories that are easy to follow appeal to 
campers most strongly after a strenu- 
ous day of exercising. Books which eon- 
tain such stories should be accessible to 
counselors so that they may become thor- 
oughly familiar with them before they 
attempt to retell them to campers. 
Some camps follow the practice of hav- 
ing a continued story read for a little 
while each evening around the fire just 
before time for the bugle to get ready 
to go to bed. Those who are interested 
may sit around the fire or lie down on 
a blanket in front of it and listen to the 
story as it is read by one of the counse- 
lors. 

Since telling the story by the boy him- 
self rather than listening to it is more 
important, some camp directors are at- 
tempting to revive the ancient art of 
story telling. Every opportunity is giv- 
en to the campers to tell stories that 
have appealed to them. In camps where 
this practice has been followed, campers 
often search during the winter time for 
good stories which will liven the camp 
fire the following summer. Much prac- 
tice is necessary to develop good story 
tellers. There are some classic master- 
pieces which the campers want to hear 
summer after summer. They do not tire 
of the best stories. Only stories of that 
type should be told. 

In the third place, the well equipped 
camp library should contain an abund- 
ance of reference material to help coun- 
selors and campers plan stunts and 
special entertainments. Books of this 
type are constantly in demand. Stunt 
nights are usually worked out at camp 
so that every camper takes some part. 
Since there are always a number of 
campers who are not original and there- 
fore are at a loss for something to do, 
they must look to their counselors and 
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to books for help. Some camps have at 
least one stunt night each week besides 
the informal get-togethers around the 
friendship fires in the evening at camp 
or off on special trips where individual 
or group stunts help to add to the fun 
of the occasion. 

Fourthly, counselors look to the camp 
library for inspirational books which 
will help them to deal more effectively 
with the children under their care. 
Practical books on child psychology help. 

Lastly, there should be books which 
tell of the objectives of the organized 
summer camping movement and _ its 
place in American education. There 
have been very few books published 
which give this interpretation. Such 
books often tell of experiments in other 
camps in other sections of the country 
which are helpful. 

If we grant that a camp library is 
absolutely essential, we still face the 
question of what is the best way to 
build up an adequate library. Since 
many of the reference books and others 
that are necessary are expensive, and 
since in many cases the funds are not 
supplied from the library, other ways 
must be found to get the books. 

We have built up our own library at 
Camp Osoha during the past eight years 
in three ways: first, we have bought 
each year some of the best books on 
camping and other subjects to add to 
the library; secondly, we have suggested 
to the girls in our camp that they con- 
tribute to the camp library two or more 
books which have interested them; and 
thirdly, we have had sent to us each 
year a hundred or more books carefully 
chosen from the large collection of the 
Wisconsin Traveling Library at Madi- 
son. This last arrangement is an excel- 
lent way for a camp to have the use 
for the entire camping period of some 
splendid books. The books are always 
in good condition. If each camp direc- 
tor would make out a list of the sub- 
jects on which he would like material, 
the librarians can make a better choice. 
It is an easy and very satisfactory way 
of supplementing any books that may be 
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in the camp. The only expense is the 
freight charged on the boxes of books 
sent. Further information and lists of 
avilable books may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Wisconsin Traveling Library 
Commission, Madison, Wisconsin.* 

Methods of handling books in camp 
vary. It has been our experience that 
it is best to put one of the counselors in 
charge of the library. While books may 
be read at any time in the living or as- 
sembly room—or wherever they are kept 
—they cannot be taken out of this room 
without the permission of the counselor 
librarian. Because of the urgent de- 
mand for many of the books, they may 
be drawn for only a few days at a time. 

Books may be drawn from the library 
at a certain period just before lunch. 
None of the camp books can be taken 
on any of the camping trips. There is 
not only the question of the extra weight 
added to the pack but also the danger 
of losing the book or getting it soaked 
in an unexpected rain storm. Because 
of this last rule, we have always been 
able to return the books loaned in good 
condition. 

We have found it advisable to have a 
separate group of books for counselors 
only. In this list might be included spe- 
cial stories for telling around the fire. 
If campers do not have a chance to read 
these stories first, it is more fascinating 
for them to listen to them being told. 

In addition to an adequate supply of 
books there should also be a number of 
the best magazines chosen to suit the 
needs of the various camp groups. An 
excellent method of arousing interest in 
the magazines is to have the campers 
vote on the ones they would like in the 
camp. A check on their choices may be 
made by submitting the list to parents 
for their choice or approval. Campers 
may be encouraged to have their own 
magazines sent to camp during the sea- 
son. 

Lists of stories suitable for use in 
camps may be secured from the National 





*Of course, in other states, the State Li- 
brary or Library Commission furnishes a 
similar service. 
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Story Tellers League, 1602 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; the camping depart- 
ment of the Boy Scouts of America has 
a “Five Foot Book Shelf” reference list 
for camps; and the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 28 W. 38rd Street, 
New York City, publishes a pamphlet on 
“Summer Camp Libraries.” 
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Let us—-as camp directors and libra- 
rians—do all we can to raise and keep 
up the standard of the libraries in our 
organized summer camps. 

“He who loveth a book will never want 
a faithful friend, a wholesome counselor, 
a cheerful companion, or an effectual 
comforter.” 





A DRAMA CLUB AS A SUMMER PROJECT 
By Mrs. Arra K. Bertschy, West Division Branch Library, Milwaukee 


What memories of child life are more 
pleasant than those of the “Ten-pin 
Show” held in the old buggy shed away 
from the eyes of the grown-ups? Re- 
member the old lace curtain made a won- 
derful veil, didn’t it? An old sofa 
cushion just fit dad’s old trousers— 
grand, fat man! You recall don’t you? 
Well, we do too. 

The unfortunate little children in our 
neighborhood didn’t have an old buggy 
shed, but we had an empty club room 
with a grand stage, rather wobbly, cur- 
tain rather torn, scenery not so secure 
or beautiful, but a stage just the same. 
So we gathered up our kiddies, organized 
a Drama Club, and had a perfectly lovely 
summer. 

Fearing that a child below the age 
of nine might forget her lines, we placed 
the age membership from nine to fifteen. 
At our first business meeting, the usual 
club officers were elected. Two boys 
just beamed when appointed to the task 
of Stage Manager and Property Man. 
Our Costumer, a girl of thirteen, en- 
joyed the privilege of scouring the 
neighborhood for appropriate costumes. 
Not having had a great abundance of 
assistance to devote to outside activities 
in our Branch, we installed self-govern- 
ment among the players. The books on 
Parliamentary Law were used to great 
advantage for they had no knowledge of 
meeting procedure. 

We next divided the children into 
neighborhood groups with a leader in 
charge. Each group was assigned a 
Thursday afternoon for presenting its - 


performance. The leader and her group 
then consulted our shelf of short plays 
for children which we had arranged for 
their convenience. They selected their 
play without any assistance from us, 
assigned the parts to the members of 
their group and held rehearsals in their 
respective back yards. One apartment 
district group begged leave to use the 
cement court behind oar building. 

Presenting a play was a serious busi- 
ness, for they not only had to choose, 
study, and present their play, but had 
to gain information on the art of stage 
properties and period costuming. We 
were never allowed or wished to see a 
play until given at our regular Thurs- 
day Drama Day. They, however, did 
confer with us in case of an entangle- 
ment. All ages were allowed to attend 
the Thursday performances. This was 
followed by a regular business meeting 
for members only, who in turn were ex- 
pected to give constructive criticism of 
the preceding play. 

A Roll Call Chart was prominently 
hung in our Branch. This listed names 
of the players, and was a constant 
source of interest. A gold star placed 
after each name for every performance 
in which the child participated, whetted 
their enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the most deciding factor in 
holding the interest of the children 
throughout the entire summer was that 
we had promised to send the group giv- 
ing the best play to another Branch Li- 
brary in the city in order that it might 
present the winning play. By popular 
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vote two plays were chosen. One of 
these had been written by a boy of 
twelve years. These two originally-pre- 
sented plays were enacted at the South 
Side Branch Library the last week of 
vacation, before an enthusiastic audience 
of several hundred little South Siders. 
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Their appreciation was most gratifying 
to the vanity of our endeavoring little 
players. 

We were particularly pleased by the 
interest of the parents concerning the 
success of our Silver Thread Players’ 
Club. Hardly a play was presented 
without several adults in the audience. 





PLAYS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Adapted by Dorothy J. Randall 


Librarians, constantly being ques- 
tioned concerning good plays for high 
school boys and girls, will welcome these 
suggestions from Lillian Foster Collins 
whose article, “The Little Theatre in 
School: what to give,” appeared in a 
recent number of The Drama. Speak- 
ing from considerable experience, she 
says, with regard to junior high school 
productions in particular: 


Realism, as such, should have no place 
in the junior high school dramatic activ- 
ity and those adult plays that can, per- 
haps, be done by senior high school 
students must be eliminated from our 
consideration because they very often 
lack that most necessary quality of 
childlikeness. Modern-dress plays are 
on the whole not to be desired, for one 
of the prime purposes of the dramatic 
activity, poise and self-forgetfulness, is 
seldom achieved when the younger child 
appears in his own clothes and conse- 
quently in his own personality. 

A great number of the plays suitable 
for school use are occasional plays. By 
occasional play is meant a play or per- 
formance given to celebrate a holiday. 
Every imaginative child restlessly an- 
ticipates a holiday of any sort. Try to 
subdue him and his restlessness gets 
him into trouble. It is wise, therefore, 
to schedule the program of plays so that 
they come at holiday time and thus give 
the young person a legitimate means of 
satisfying that holiday feeling. Where- 
ever possible, too, it is wise to find a 
play written particularly for a given 
celebration. 


Digest of Recommended Plays, With 
Their Sources 


On All Souls’ Eve, (Hallowe’en) by Vir- 


ginia Olcott. (in her Holiday 
Plays) Dodd, $1.75. No royalty. 


A little pilgrim’s progress, (Thanksgiv- 
ing) by Constance D’Arey Mackay. 
(from her House of the heart and 
other plays for children) Holt, 
$1.35. Also pub. separately, French, 
$.30. No royalty. 


The day before Thanksgiving, or Who 
will be the dinner? (Thanksgiv- 
ing) by Virginia Olcott. (from her 
Holiday plays) Dodd, $1.75. No 
royalty. 


Why the chimes rang, (Christmas) by 
Elizabeth A. McFadden. French, 


$.35. Royalty, $5. if no admission 
is charged; $10 if admission is 
charged. 


Evangeline, by Olive Price. (from 
Short plays from American history 
and literature) French, $1.75. No 
royalty. 


Three pills in a bottle, by Rachel Lyman 
Field. (in her Six plays) French, 
$1.25. Royalty, $5 if no admission 
is charged; $10 if admission is 
charged. 


Snow White and the seven dwarfs, by 
Jessie Braham White. (in Anoth- 
er treasury of plays for children, by 
Moses) Little, $8. Also pub. sep- 
arately by French, $.75. Royalty, 
$25. 


Birthday of the Infanta, by Stuart 
Walker. (in Portmanteau adapta- 
tions) Stewart & Kidd, $2.50. 
(Also in The Atlantic book of jun- 
tor plays) Atlantic monthly press, 
$1.90. Royalty, $10. 
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The princess who hid her shoes, by Har- 
riet Wright. (in her New plays 
from old tales) Macmillan, $1.75. 
No royalty. 

What men live by, by Virginia Church. 
(in The Atlantic book of junior 
plays) Atlantic monthly press, 
$1.90. Royalty, $10. 

Nevertheless, by Stuart Walker. (in 
Portmanteau plays) Stewart & 
Kidd, $2.50. Also pub. separately 
by Appleton, $.50. Royalty, $10. 

Six who pass while the lentils boil, by 

Stuart Walker. (in Portmanteau 

plays) Stewart & Kidd, $2.50. 

Also pub. separately by Appleton, 

$.50. Royalty, $10. 

David wears a crown, by Stuart 

Walker. (in Portmanteau adapta- 

tions) Stewart & Kidd, $2.50. Also 

pub. separately by Appleton, $.50. 

Royalty, $10. 

Stolen prince, by Dan Totheroh. (in 
Short plays, by J. P. Webber & H. 
H. Webster) Houghton, $2. Copies 
printed in The Drama for Nov. 
1924, ean be procured at 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Royalty, $5. 

Theories and thumbs, by Rachel Lyman 
Field. (in her Six plays) Scrib- 
ner; French, $1.25. Royalty, $5 if 
no admission is charged; $10 if ad- 
mission is charged. 

Kings in Nomania, (Christmas) by Per- 
cival Wilde. Appleton, $1.25; 
French, $.50. Royalty, $10. 

The princess in the sleeping wood, by 
Herman Ould. Baker. No royalty. 

The Christmas guest, (Christmas) by 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay. (in 
her The House of the heart and 
other plays for children) Holt, 
$1.35. Also pub. separately by 
French, $.30. No royalty. 

The Bellman of Mons, by Dorothy Rose 
Googins. (in The Atlantic book of 
junior plays) Atlantic monthly 
press, $1.90. Royalty. 


Sir 


Librarians will also be interested in a 
recent analysis, conducted by Mr. M. S. 
Halman, of the most popular plays pro- 
duced in a hundred mid-western high 
schools. Many were old favorites, but 
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no play was listed which did not receive 
three votes. The Goose Hangs High 
proved most popular, having been pro- 
duced 26 times; The Charm School was 
second, having been produced 20 times; 
Seventeen, 19 times, and The Youngest, 
17 times. In each case, the dramatic 
coach made comments which we are 
quoting below in a few instances in our 
abridgment of the list. All plays ex- 
cept those for which a publisher is specif- 
ically noted are issued by Samuel 
French, New York City. The complete 
analysis is printed in the April number 
of The English Journal. 


Adam and Eva, by Guy Bolton & George 
Middleton. “Popular appeal; easy 
to produce.” 

Admirable Crichton, by James Barrie. 

All-of a-sudden Peggy, by Ernest Denny. 

Applesauce, by Barry Conners. 

As you like it, by William Shakespeare. 

Bab, by Edward Childs Carpenter. “Ex- 
cellent; needs vivacious girl.” 

Beau Brummell, by Clyde Fitch. 

Beau of Bath, by Constance Mackay. 

Boomerang, by Winchell Smith. 

Captain Applejack, by Walter Hackett. 
“Modern and pirate; the best play 
we nave put on; wonderful effect on 
audience.” 

Charley’s aunt, by Brandon Thomas. 

Charm school, by Alice Duer Miller & 
Robert Milton. “Exceptionally good 
for young people; excellent for ama- 
teurs; charming and popular.” 

Clarence, by Booth Tarkington. “Re- 
quires good lead; suited to high- 
school age and temperament.” 

Come out of the kitchen, by A. E. Thom- 
as. “Comedy; huge success; a 
property problem.” 

Copperhead, by Augustus Thomas. 

Daddy Long Legs, by Jean Webster. 
“Fine; needs two outstanding 
leads.” 

Dulcy, by George S. Kaufman & Mark 
Connelly. “Easy for high school.” 

Fanny and the servant problem, by Jer- 
ome K. Jerome. 

Florist shop, by Winifred Hawkbridge. 
(Walter Baker co.) 

Fortune hunter, by Winchell Smith. 
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Ghost story, by Booth Tarkington. 
(Walter Baker co.) 

Goose hangs high, by Lewis Beach. “A 
marvelous all-American up-to-date 
play of the flapper-sheik genera- 
tion; excellent for the month before 
Christmas; may not take well in 
some places; strong teaching value. 

Green stockings, by A. E. W. Mason. 
“Good for high school if drink scene 
is modified.” 

Grumpy, by Horace Hodges & T. Wig- 
ney Percyval. 

His majesty, Bunker Bean, by Lee Wil- 
son Dodd. 

Honor bright, by Meredith Nicholson & 
Kenyon Nicholson. 
Icebound, by Owen Davis. 

Green & co.) 

If I were king, by Justin Huntley Mc- 
Carthy. 

Inside the lines, by Earl Derr Biggers. 

Intimate strangers, by Booth Tarking- 
ton. 

It pays to advertise, by Roi Cooper Me- 
grue & Walter Hackett. 

Joint owners in Spain, by Alice Brown. 
(Walter Baker co.) 

Jonathan makes a wish, by Stuart 
Walker. (Stuart Walker.) 

Little women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

Lucky break, by Zelda Sears. (Long- 
mans, Green & co.) 

Maker of dreams, by Oliphant Down. 

Martha by-the-day, by Julia M. Lipp- 
man. 

Merchant of Venice, by William Shake- 
speare. 

Merely Mary Ann, by Israel Zangwill. 
“Very successful; requires excep- 
tionally strong boy and girl] leads.” 

Merton of the movies, by George S. 
Kaufman & Marc Connelly. 

Midsummer night’s dream, by William 
Shakespeare. 

Minick, by George S. Kaufman & Edna 
Ferber. “Very good and worth 
while; good characterization.” 

Monsieur Beaucaire, by Booth Tarking- 
ton. “Costume, romantic.” 

Mr. Pim passes by, by A. A. Milne. 

Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, by Harry James 
Smith. 


(Longmans, 
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Mrs. Partridge presents, by Mary Ken- 
nedy & Ruth Hawthorne. 

Neighbors, by Zona Gale. 

New poor, by Gertrude E. Jennings. 
(Longmans, Green & co.) “More 
difficulty comedy.” 

Nothing but the truth, by James Mont- 
gomery. “Excellent.” 

Pals first, by Lee Wilson Dodd. 

Passing of the third floor back, by Jer- 
ome K. Jerome. 

Peg o’ my heart, by J. Hartley Manners. 
“Opportunity for character work.” 

Penrod, by Edward E. Rose. 

Piper, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Polly with a past, by George Middleton 
& Guy Bolton. “Strong fine lead; 
play must be cut.” 

Pomander Walk, by Louis N. Parker. 

Poor nut, by J. C. & Elliott Nugent. 

Prunella, by Laurence Housman. “Beau- 
tiful; very successful; a fantasy.” 

Rivals, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Road to yesterday, by Beaulah Marie 
Dix & Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 

Rollo’s wild oat, by Clare Kummer. 

Romancers, by Edmund Rostand. 

Romantic age, by A. A. Milne. (Wal- 
ter Baker co.) “Ideal play for 
high-school pupils; difficult but well- 
liked.” 

Seven chances, by Roi Cooper Megrue. 
Trivial but very funny if lead is 
good.” 

Seven keys to Baldpate, by George M. 
Cohan. “Excellent mystery play; 
setting rather difficult.” 

Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. “Good 
wholesome comedy; especially good 
for high-school age.” 

She stoops to conquer, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Show-off, by George Kelly. 

Smilin’ through, by Allan Langdon Mar- 
tin. 

So this is London, by Arthur Goodrich. 
“Good for advanced amateurs.” 
Spreading the news, by Lady Gregory. 
Tailor made man, by Harry James 
Smith. “Very successful.” 
Thirteenth chair, by Bayard Veiller. 

Torch bearers, by George Kelly. 
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To the ladies, b; George S. Kaufman & 
Marc Connelly. 

Trysting place, by Booth Tarkington. 
(Walter Baker co.) 

Valiant, by Holworthy Hall & Robert 


Middlemass. (Longmans, Green & 
co.) The best one-act play I 
know.” 

What happened to Jones, by George 
Broadhurst. 
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Whole town’s talking, by John Emerson 
& Anita Loos. (Longman’s, Green 
& co.) “Typical farce; goes over 
well.” 

You and I, by Philip Barry. 

Youngest, by Philip Barry. “Excellent 
character work; most talked about 
play we have given; unusually suc- 
cessful.” 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Cut-Out Playbooks for Publicity 


The series of Playbooks by Susan 
Meriwether are used to advantage for 
publicity by libraries that can afford 
them. After the leading characters are 
cut out and mounted, they are placed 
against the attractive background that 
makes the body of the book. An attempt 
has been made to make costumes and 
background historically correct. These 
illustrative books may also be used for 
class room exhibits in the schools. They 
are expensive for the small library but 
large libraries can make a great deal of 
use of them. Published by Harper for 
$2.00 each. Numbers in the series are: 

The Playbook of Robin Hood. 

The Playbook of Troy. 

The Playbook of George Washington. 

The Playbook of King Arthur and his 

Knights. 
The Playbook of Columbus. 


New Books for Young People in 
Their Teens 


A list prepared by Miss Jean Roos, 
head of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People, Cleveland Public Library. It 
was presented to the Children’s Libra- 
rians Section at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association. 


Akeley, Carl. In brightest Africa. 
Doubleday. 

Andrews, R. C. On the trail of anciént 
man. Putnam. 

Arliss, George. Up the years from 
Bloomsbury. Little. 

Auslander, Joseph & Hill, F. E. 
winged horse. Doubleday. 


The 


Becker, M. L. Adventures in reading. 
Stokes. 

Bedford-Jones, Henr,. 
port. Putnam. 

Bedford-Jones, Henry. Saint Michael’s 
goid. Putnam. 

Beebe, C. W. The Arcturus adventure. 


The king’s pass- 


Putnam. 

Benson, E. F. Sir Francis Drake. 
Harper. 

Bill, A. H. The clutch of the Corsican. 
Little. 


Bishop, Farham & Brodeur, A. G. The 
altar of the legion. Little. 

Bojer, Johan. The emigrants. Century. 

Boyd, James. Drums. Scribner. 

Boyd, James. Marching on. Scribner. 

Broster, D. K. Mr. Rowl. Doubleday. 

Byrd, R. E. Skyward. Putnam. 

Byrne, Donn. Hangman’s house. 
tury. 

Cather, W. S., Death comes for the 
archbishop. Knopf. 

Chase, M. E. Mary Christmas. 

Chase, M. E. Uplands. Little. 

Clough, Sophia. Ernestine Sophie. Mac- 


Cen- 


Little. 


millan. 
Conner, Sabra. The quest of the Sea 
Otter. Reilly and Lee. 


Cooper, C. R. The golden bubble. Little. 
Davis, W. S. Gilman of Redford. Mac- 


millan. 

Douglas, Donald. The black Douglas. 
Doran. 

Dunsany, E. J. Don Rodriguez. Put- 
nam. 

Finger, C. J. David Livingstone. Dou- 


bleday. 
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Fulanain. The Marsh Arab. Lippin- 
cott. 

Furman, Lucy. The glass window. Lit- 
tle. 


Garland, Hamlin. 
middle border. 

Garland, Hamlin. A son of the middle 
border. Macmillan. 

Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the 
middle border. Macmillan. 

Hargreaves, S. C. The cabin at the 
trail’s end. Harper. 

Harper, T. A. & Winifred. Siberian 
gold. Doubleday. 


A daughter of the 
Macmillan. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Balisand. 
Knopf. 

Horn, A. A. Trader Horn. Simon & 
Schuster. 

Johnson, G. W. Andrew Jackson. Min- 
ton Balch. 

Johnson, M. E. Safari. Putnam. 

Kelly, E. M. Basquerie. Harper. 


Lagerlof, S. 0. L. Charlotte Lowen- 
skold. Doubleday. 
Lagerléf, S. O. L. The general’s ring. 


Doubleday. 

Lagerléf, S. O. L. The treasure. Dou- 
bleday. 

Lamb, Harold. Genghis Khan. Mce- 


Bride. 
Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the desert. 
Doran. 
Le May, Alan. 
Doubleday. 
Lesterman, John. The adventures of a 
Trafalgar lad. Harcourt. 
Lindbergh, C. A. We. Putnam. 
Locke, W. J. Perella. Dodd. 


Old father of waters. 


Lovelace, M. H. The black Angels. 
John Day. 

Markhan, Virgil. The scamp. Macmil- 
lan. 

Maurois, André. Disraeli. Appleton. 

Minnigerode, Meade. Cordelia Chant- 
rell. Putnam. 


Molnar, Ferenc. The Paul Street boys. 
Macy-Masius. 

Moore, A. C. Crossroads to childhood. 
Doran. 

Moore, J. T. Hearts 
Cokesbury Press. 

Morrow, H. W. We 
Stokes. 


of Hickory. 


must march. 
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Noel, J. B. L. The story of Everest. 
Little. 

Quick, Herbert & Edward. Mississippi 
steamboatin’. Holt. 

Rittenhouse, J. B. The third book of 
modern verse. Houghton Mifflin. 

Rollins, P. A. Jinglebob. Scribner. 


Rélvaag, Ole. Giants in the earth. 
Harper. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The Carolinian. 
Houghton. 


Abraham Lincoln, the 
Harcourt. 


Sandburg, Carl. 
prairie years. 


Sawtell, R. O. & Treat, Ida. Primitive 
hearths in the Pyrenees. Appleton. 

Silvestre, Charles. Aimee Villard. 
Macmillan. 

Siringo, C. A. Riata and _= spurs. 
Houghton. 

Stone, E. C. The laughingest lady. 
Appleton. 

Suckow, Ruth. The Bonney family. 
Knopf. 

Thomas, L. J. The boys’ life of Law- 
rence. Century. 

Thomas, L. J. With Lawrence in Ara- 
bia. Century. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Yesterday and to- 


day. Harcourt. 


Vestal, Stanley. Kit Carson. Hough- 
ton. 

Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy at Crale. 
Doran. 

White, S. E. Lions in the path. Dou- 
bleday. 

Young, Stark. Heaven Trees. Scrib- 


ner. 


A New Idea in Book Lists 


An experiment in book lists for Junior 
High School students with a view to 
avoiding uniformity and dull monotony 
has been tried out in Montclair, New 
Jersey. In place of the long printed or 
mimeographed list of titles from which 
the pupil is asked to read so many, he 
is given an attractive book cover and al- 
lowed to build up his own collection of 
titles, composed of short lists on special 
subjects, issued from time to time. 
Such inviting headings as Yarns of the 
Sea and of Sailors, Animal Stories, Out 
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in the Open, Danger Encountered in 
Many Lands, allow the boys and girls 
some latitude in following individual 
tastes. Miss Ellen M. Cushman, chair- 
man of the extra-curricular reading 
committee, has told the story in a Mont- 
clair paper, from which we quote in 
part: 


Usually, when a book is made, the cov- 
er is put on last. Our list starts with 
the cover, which is going to be a scrump- 
tious affair—for to what child is a thing 
made by himself not scrumptious! To 
be honest, just now, temporary covers 
adapted from book plate designs made 
in the George Inness art department, 
will be used. Next April the pupils of 
the five junior schools will compete for 
the honor of designing a special cover 
to be used in his own building. This de- 
sign will be printed in outline in ‘the 
print shop, but the painting will be done 
by the individual owner. It then and 
seg becomes ‘my cover for my book 
ist. 

With these perforated covers will be 
given one or two lists of books on spe- 
cial subjects, possibly ‘Adventure’ or 
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‘Yarns of the Sea and of Sailors.’ Lists 
on new subjects will be added each 
month. The most personal addition to 
the list will be a page of remembrance 
added for each book read. On this page 
will be recorded notes needed to help 
one recall the bock when he wants to 
recommend it to a friend or to make a 
report on it to the book club, more con- 
veniently known as the English class! 
From this we expect many interesting 
projects to develop. We hope each 
school will want to print and insert its 
favorite poems. We hope each school 
will produce a few short, snappy com- 
ments that will be worth printing to 
stir up interest in favorite books. The 
public library promises frequent com- 
munications about its new books. 

From time to time we expect to drop 
off books of ephemeral interest. Thus, 
our list will always be up-to-date in so 
far as our own printing department can 
function rapidly: for after the initial 
distribution of parts, the printing will 
be done in our own shop. 

In short, we have a vision—we trust it 
will not prove a mirage—of this list’s 
becoming a treasury of one’s own reac- 
tions to literature—a book list with 
personality. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Library Hours 


The following table indicating the 
number of hours public libraries in New 
York State must be open if the libraries 
are to receive State grants was printed 
in New York Libraries: 

After January 1, 1929, the minimum 
required library hours shall be as fol- 
lows: 

3 hours weekly in villages or districts 
with less than 500 population. 

8 hours weekly in municipalities or dis- 
tricts with from 500-2000 popula- 
tion. 

18 hours weekly in municipalities or dis- 
tricts with from 2000-5000 popula- 
tion. 

30 hours weekly in municipalities or dis- 
tricts with from 5000-10,000 popu- 
lation. 

48 hours weekly in municipalities or dis- 
tricts with from 10,000-—25,000 popu- 
lation. 


60 hours weekly in municipalities or dis- 
tricts with more than 25,00 popula- 
tion. 

Compare your own Library hours 
with the above table. 


Mystery Stories 


Walter C. Brown of the Aldine Book- 
shop, Philadelphia, writing about the 
profits in selling mystery stories in the 
Retail Bookseller, says: 

“Here is a point about mystery story 
customers which is not generally con- 
sidered. Most of them are ‘addicts.’ 
Their per capita consumption of these 
books will astonish you. They read, and 
read, and read—often to the exclusion 
of other types of fiction. They are not 
‘book-of-the-month’ customers, or June 
and December visitors. Excluding tran- 
sients, I would say that our regular 
mystery story buyers rate at about $150 
per year in retail sales as a minimum 
figure. 
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“Turnover is a vital factor with every 
bookseller. Our mystery stories are the 
fastest-moving stock we have—and are 
kept entirely on shelves! We never have 
to dust off that section. We never have 
more than a dozen or so left over for 
our annual sale. This is because the 
mystery story does not ‘age’ like the 
new novel. You don’t have to sell it in 
the first two weeks or be ‘stuck’ with it. 
As stock they have 100 per cent sales 
value. All that a bookseller need do is 
to devote a little time and thought to 
the business end of it. Let him (or her) 
read a few and get acquainted with the 
various types and the general trend of 
an author’s work (for they are just as 
distinctive craftsmen as any other novel- 
ists), and let the bookseller make some 
effort to discover the various customers’ 
preferences, and the results will be a 
surprise.” 


Get a Book 


Are you going to the prom? 
Get a book. 

In our book of etiquette 

Take a look, 

You’ll be stepping on her toes, 
She’ll be turning up her nose, 
We could help you if you chose, 
Get a book. 


Those exams are coming soon 
Get a book, 

Be it history or grammar 
Take a look, 

In its pages you will find 
Much to edify the mind 

So come and fall in line and 
Get a book. 


Are you going out for track? 
Get a book. 

There are many on the rack 
Take a look. 

There are books that tell to you 
What an athlete can do 

To be strong and healthy too. 
Get a book. 
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Do you want to be a cook? 
Get a book. 

We have plenty telling you 
How to cook. 

If you want to get a man, 
’Tis the surest way you can, 
So you’d better hurry up and 
Get a book. 


When you have some leisure hours, 
Get a book. 

We have fiction of all kinds, 

Take a look. 

They will fascinate I know 

More than going to the show, 

And your interest will grow, 

Get a book. 


Would you like to see the world? 
Get a book. 
Our librarian will tell you 
Where to look. 
We can make your life seem sunny 
Withcut using any money 
If you'll only come to us and 
Get a book. 
—Manitowoc High School Senior. 


Books on Mental Hygiene 


The following list of books was sug- 
gested by Dr. Frankwood E. Williams as 
supplementary reading to his course on 
Mental hygiene in the Reading with a 
Purpose series. These titles will not ap- 
pear in the reading course but libra- 
rians may wish to have them as a good 
list of popular references on the subject. 


General Reading 


Burnham, William H. The 
Mind, Appleton, 1924. 
White, William A. The Principles of 

Mental Hygiene, Macmillan, 1917. 
Pratt, George K. Your Mind and You 
—Mental Health, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1924. 
Fishbein, Morris and White, William A. 
Why Men Fail, Cenutry, 1928. 
Groves, Ernest R. Personality and So- 
cial Adjustment, Longmans, 1923. 
Campbell, C. Macfie. A Present Day 
Conception of Mental Disorders, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1924. 


Normal 
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Mental Hygiene and Childhood 


The Commonwealth Fund of New 
York is issuing through its Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Ave., a series 
of unusually important books on mental 
hygiene and childhood, including Three 
Problem Children, 1924, and The Prob- 
lem Child in School, by Mary B. Sayles 
and Howard W. Nudd, 1925. 

Healy, William. Any one of his books 
on delinquency can be read with 
great profit. 

White, William A. Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood, Little, 1919. 

Miller, H. Crichton. The New Psychol- 
ogy and the Teacher, A. & C. Boni, 
1922. 

Wile, Ira S. The Challenge of Child- 
hood, A. & C. Boni, 1925. 

Groves, Ernest and Gladys H. Whole- 
some Childhood, Houghton, 1924. 
Fenton, Jessie C. A Practical Psychol- 

ogy of Babyhood, Houghton, 1925. 

Richmond, Winifred. The Adolescent 
Girl, Macmillan, 1925. 

Blanchard, Phyllis. The Child and So- 
ciety. Longmans, 1928. 

Child Study Association of America. 
Concerning Parents, New Republic, 
1926. 

Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education. Intelligent 
Parenthood, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1926. 

Mid-west Conference on Parent Educa- 
tion. Building Character, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 


Mental Deficiency 


Davies, Stanley P. Social Control of the 
Feebleminded, soon to be published. 
Wembridge, Eleanor Rowland. Other 
People’s Daughters, Houghton, 1926. 


Psychoanalysis 


Bradby, M. K. Psychoanalysis and its 
Place in Life, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1919. 

Low, Barbara. Psychoanalysis: a brief 
account of the Freudian theory, 
Harcourt, 1920. 
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Freud, Sigmund. Introductory Lectures 
on Psychoanalysis, London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1922; or A General In- 
troduction to Psychoanalysis, Boni 
& Liveright, 1920. English edition 
preferred. 


Paul Bunyan Tales 


A booklet entitled “Paul Bunyan 
Tales” is being published by Mr. Charles 
E. Brown, chief of the State Historical 
museum, at Madison. With the excep- 
tion of a chapter on his boyhood this 
contribution to American folklore is de- 
voted to tales of the exploits of this 
mythical hero of the lumberjacks and 
his daredevil crew of loggers. All of 
the favorite Wisconsin tall tales of 
“Babe”, the famous blue ox, of Bun- 
yan’s logging camps, the “Buckskin Har- 
ness”, the “Pyramid Forty”, “Bean Soup 
Lake”, and the “Round River Drive’, 
are included in this booklet, which is 
printed on attractive imitation birch- 
bark paper. 

Several years ago Mr. Brown pub- 
lished for the use of University sum- 
mer session students a leaflet of Paul 
Bunyan tales. This was so widely called 
for that it was decided, the edition be- 
ing exhausted, to re-publish the tales in 
a more permanent form. 

Mr. Brown has also recently published 
“The Mushroom Book”, “Scenic and His- 
toric Wisconsin” and “Scenic and His- 
toric Illinois.” All are of pocket-size. 
A third travel booklet, “Scenic and His- 
toric Michigan”, and a leaflet, “Insect 
Superstitions”, the latter prepared for 
summer session students, are in press. 

The price of “The Mushroom Book” 
is 25 cents, of the others, 50 cents each, 
obtainable from the author. 


Publicity 


The following, in display form, is 
used on the left margin of a letter-head 
from Demco Library Supplies: 

Isn’t it funny? A capable librarian 
friend of ours rises each morning from 
an advertised bed, throws back an ad- 
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vertised blanket, uses advertised soap, 
advertised tooth-paste, advertised face 
cream and powder, dresses in advertised 
clothing, even to her shoes. She eats 
advertised food, drinks advertised coffee, 
puts on an advertised coat and hat, and 
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walks to work in her advertised shoes— 
and yet, due to a thousand and one other 
details, she lets the patrons of her h- 
brary pass by the most worthwhile 
books because she overlooked to adver- 
tise them! 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The spring quarter opened auspicious- 
ly on April 10, with all present ready 
for study after the interlude of field 
work. The schedule of lessons is the 
same except in details as that of other 
years. Several speakers from the out- 
side have added both pleasure and profit 
to the usual routine of class appoint- 
ments. Dr. Raphael Zon, distinguished 
forester in the Forest Service of the 
United States and director of the Lakes 
States Forest Experiment Station, gave 


an illustrated lecture on “The Forest 
as a Plant Community.” This lecture, 
although arranged for the Library 


School was given in the hearing room 
of the Capitol, that members of the leg- 
islature and others might share it. It 
was the opening event of “Conservation 
Week,” appointed by Governor Kohler 
for April 14-20, and a large number 
crowded the room for this notable ad- 
dress. 

The week of April 22, Frank K. 
Walter, Librarian of the University of 
Minnesota, gave intensive courses in li- 
brary printing and binding, in which he 
is an authority. For eight years he has 
conducted these courses for the School, 
to the great good of every class. Pro- 
fessor Bleyer gave a critical discussion 
of the newspaper publicity achieved by 
the students during field practice, when 
each made a contribution to the local 
paper in the community to which he 
was assigned, concerning some phase of 
the library’s activity. Miss Hannum, 
of the class of 1915, librarian of the 
Ann Arbor Public Library, spoke brief- 
ly on a survey of the occupations of the 
first eight hundred borrowers in a re- 


registration, showing how it would help 
to determine bookbuying and other serv- 
ice policies. 

Bibliographies are always the style at 
this season. Interviews, stack permits, 
searching down references in the many 
libraries of Madison, discussing form of 
entry for documents and other corporate 
authors, learning to handle a growing 
accumulation of references, deciding as 
to the inclusion of various titles in re- 
lation to their worth in the development 
of a subject, arranging the entries to af- 
ford the best analysis, and a score of 
other bibliographic points are heard on 
every side. The subjects assigned are, 
as far as possible, in accord with the 
individual interests of the students. A 
number of the topics are requests from 
specialists and experts in various lines 
who need to have the literature of a sub- 
ject assembled; this is especially true of 
the subjects of current and social inter- 
ests. The list follows: 


Sale of drugs other than by pharmacists 
—Miss Allen. 

Commercial and political expansion in the 
Caribbean region—Miss Altpeter. 

Leisure time—Miss Bell. 

Training of employees by corporations— 
Mrs. Bertsche. 

Index to a selected list of library reports, 
1918-1928—Miss Bidwell. 

Robert Herrick: The English Horace— 
Miss Branson. 

Has woman suffrage benefited the United 
States—Miss Buelow. 

Waterpower and superpower—M iss 
Churchill. 

A twentieth century view of Walt Whit- 
man—Miss Collier. 

The republican party—Miss Cox. 

The life of Benjamin Franklin—Miss 
Crew. 
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Commercial canning for the last half de- 
cade—Miss Crist. 

Francis Thompson—Miss Deschamps. 

Real stories of girlhood—Miss Dietz. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Miss Dragoo. 

Animal stories—Miss Field. 

William Morris—Miss Furman. 

Dairying in the south since 1920—Miss 
Gay. 

Satellite cities—Miss Gibson. 

Joseph Conrad, novelist and stylist—Miss 
Howland. 

Road building problems—Miss Leamer. 

Crop and market reports: their history 
and present status in the United 
States—Miss McDonald. 

Fish culture—Miss Ottersen. 

Significant names in printing history— 

Miss Peterson. 

American woman at 

Ritchie. 

The machine age in industry—Miss Robb. 

Newest fads in education—Miss Rogers. 

A descriptive bibliography of Jane Aus- 
ten, with emphasis on the centenary 
criticism—Miss Rufsvold. 

American historical fiction for junior high 
schools—Miss Ryerson. 

Petty forms of gambling—Miss Scheie. 

Migratory farm labor—Miss Schindler. 

Eugene O’Neill and the little theatre 
movement in the United States—Miss 
Schweitzer. 

The financing of public education—Miss 
Skemp. 

Sterilization of abnormals—Mr. Smith. 

Methods of identifying criminals—Miss 
Stanley. 

Edgar Lee Masters—Miss Stech. 

Entertainments for boys and girls—Miss 
Stroud. 

Internationalism as taught 
stories—Miss Witmer. 

Leadership—Miss Zabel. 

The trend of progress of the movement 
to improve small loan conditions— 
Miss Zimmerman. 

Legal phases of agricultural marketing 
and agricultural cooperation—Miss 
Zwinggi. 





The work—Miss 


in children’s 


Alumni Notes 


Alumni Jottings, the first issue of 
which appeared in March, has met with 
@ warm reception from the Alumni, 
judging from the enthusiastic comments 
heard on every side, and the favorable 
mention in letters from alumni, for ex- 
ample: “A few days ago I received our 
new Alumni Jottings and read it with 
the hope that our officers may carry it 
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on,” while other letters express the hope 
that the Jottings will surely be con- 
tinued. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Steffen (Mary 
E. Bechaud, ’07) announce the birth of a 
son, Ralph Henry, Jr., on April 22. 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, is again return- 
ing to the Riverside Library School, Calif., 
to give her well known course on Busi- 
ness Libraries during the summer term. 

Mrs. Ruth Drake Worthington, ’12, has 
resigned as librarian of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Library, Rochester, New York, and is 
devoting herself to her home and her hob- 
by, archery, of which she writes: “I 
have become very much interested in 
archery lately and have been collecting 
books, pamphlets, and pictures on the 
subject. I now have most of the import- 
ant works, I think, dating from Roger 
Ascham’s Toxophilus, 1545, to Dr. Elmer’s 
Archery, 1926. A number of the old Eng- 
lish publications are very interesting. The 
sport has a wonderful background, histor- 
ically, and I find it fascinating both as 
regards reading about it and practicing 
the art. I remember in Library School 
that you said each one of us should have 
a hobby and ride it hard! This is my 
latest. My husband has been interested in 
the sport for sometime, through my initia- 
tion.’ Mrs. Worthington’s address is 228 
N. Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Susan G. Akers, ‘13, is again to teach 
cataloging in the Summer School of Lou- 
isiana State University at Baton Rouge. 
The session this year covers eleven weeks, 
from the middle of June until the end of 
August. 

Mary B. Kimball, ’14, has resigned as 
librarian of the River Falls State Teach- 
ers College in order to devote her entire 
time to her mother, who is in failing 
health. 

Sue Osmotherly, ‘17, received her bach- 
elor’s degree from Columbia in August 
1928, and at the same time was awarded 
a foreign scholarship by the university. 
She has spent the academic year studying 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, with the Christmas and 
Easter vacations in Paris and cities of 
Great Britain. She returns in July, ex- 
pecting again to enter the field of library 
service. 

Vivian P. Swerig, ‘17, who went abroad 
in 1927 for a summer of travel has re- 
mained until this spring. She has been in 
the employ of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of Paris, where she completed the 
work of organizing their small library 
which had been commenced by Julia Har- 
rington, ‘19, and continued on the staff 
in the capacity of both librarian and sec- 
retary, for she had studied shorthand in 
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New York, to use in secretarial connec- 
tion with her position as librarian of the 
American Milk Products Corporation, the 
position that she held until she went 
abroad. Miss Swerig’s address is 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. 


Julia A. Harrington, ‘19, returned late 
in April from three years’ residence 
abroad. During these years she held 
three interesting positions; for nearly a 
year she was one of the secretarial force 
in the American Embassy at Paris, for a 
winter she was secretary to Ambassador 
Hammond in Madrid, and from there she 
was sent to Poland, where she was sec- 
retary to the chargé d’affaires at Warsaw. 
She took opportunity for travel in south- 
ern Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor during 
vacations and between appointments. 

Winifred Lewis, ’19, reference librarian 
at Chisholm, Minn., resigned in Decem- 
ber, to accept a position in the Detroit 
Public Library; she is senior branch as- 
sistant at the Henry Schoolcraft Branch. 
Edla M. Laurson, ’'18, is chief of this 
branch. 

Katherine Smith, ’20, has resigned as 
librarian of the South Milwaukee Public 
Library and will be at her home in Two 
Rivers, Wis., for a season, on account of 
the ill health of her mother. 

Mrs. Anne C. Haxby, ’21, has left the 
ranks of library work and has entered the 
business world in Fargo, North Dakota, her 
old home, where she has opened a gift 
shop. She was on the staff of the Port- 
land Public Library for a number of years 
preceding her resignation. 


Mrs. Lucy B. Hoxie, ’21, died at her 
home in Edmeston, N. Y., on April 20. 
Mrs. Hoxie was one of the most intellec- 


tual graduates of the School and her un- 
timely death deprives the library world 
of a highly accomplished librarian. After 
her graduation in 1921, she was assistant 
librarian of the Public Library, Oneonta, 


N. Y., for two years, when her health 
failed. She has been an invalid for six 
years, meeting the long invalidism most 
uncomplainingly, as her attitude was 


one of good cheer, hopefulness, and tran- 
quility. 

Grace A. F. Johnson, ’22, upon receiving 
her bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Washington in June 1928, was appoint- 
ed first assistant in the school depart- 
ment of the Portland Public Library. All 
the school libraries in the county are un- 
der this department as well as the city 
schools, including the high school libra- 
ries. “‘At the present time,’’ Miss Johnson 
writes, “there are thirty-eight platoon li- 
braries and about forty-five traditional 
schools in the city. I have been given 
special charge of the platoons beside my 
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regular work as first assistant and I have 
never been so busy, nor so happy in my 
work. 

“Teachers are chosen for the platoon 
library work and are called teacher-li- 
brarians. We have to train them and su- 
pervise their work beside furnishing the 
book collection. In the fall I give a 
course in library routine as a part of the 


University of Oregon Extension Cen- 
ter.” 
Margaret M. Corcoran, ‘23, who has 


been on the staff of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill, as extension librarian 
since her graduation, has been elected to 
take complete charge of the library of 
the Ursuline Junior College that has 
just been chartered in that city, Miss 
Corcoran will not only serve as li- 
brarian, but first must completely or- 
ganize the library, including purchasing 
the equipment and books. 

Mrs. Murza Mann Lauder, ‘23, was in 
charge of an exhibit of toy material at 
the Convention of the A.A.U. W. in New 
Orleans, April 9-12, this exhibit consti- 
tuting the State project of the Michigan 
division. She is now engaged in making 
plans for a National Toy Show which it 
is hoped will be a contribution toward 
closer cooperation between educators and 
toy distributors and manufacturers. Mrs. 
Lauder is also author of a pamphlet, 
Toys, a practical guide for the selection of 
play material, published by the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, for which company she 
acts as Educational Adviser. The prin- 
ciples of selection for the various ages 
are outlined and suitable toys for each 
age are listed. The pamphlet is attrac- 
tively illustrated and Mrs. Lauder’s little 
daughter has a place in the _ frontis- 
piece. 

Gwenn Perry, ’24, joined the staff of 
the Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, 
as cataloger on April 1. She has held a 
similar position in the La Crosse Publie 
Library since her graduation. 

Julia E. Hahn, ’25, accepted a position 
on the staff of the Public Library, Hins- 
dale, Ill., on June 1. 


Elizabeth Battin, ’26, has been engaged 
for the cataloging department in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. They are 
about to separate the cataloging of the 
public and school library books and Miss 
Battin is to take charge of the school li- 
brary end. Besides completing the reor- 
ganization of the catalog of the Public 
Library, Faribault, Minn., she has been 
librarian of the High School Library, 
Mankato, Minn, since her graduation. 

Barbara A. Olson, ’26, has been elected 
to succeed Katherine Smith, ’20, as libra- 
rian of the South Milwaukee Public Li- 
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brary, her duties in the new position be- 
ginning June 1. Miss Olson has been as- 
sistant in the reference department of the 
Racine Public Library since her gradua- 
tion. 

Rhea Gibson, ’28, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the State Normal School, Ellens- 
burg, Washington, to accept appointment 
as librarian of the State Teachers College, 
River Falls, Wis., where her duties will 
begin in the fall. 


Summer Session 


Georgia Rodman Hough, '‘'96, died in 
Madison on April 28. This line of simple 
fact marks the close of the career of one 
of the oldest librarians in point of service 
in the state. She was for a number of 
years librarian of the Madison Free Li- 
brary when it was housed in the City 
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Hall, and, continued as assistant libra- 
rian in charge of circulation after the 
removal to the new building in 1906, un- 
till ill health made it necessary for her 
to give up full time work. At the time 
of her death she was librarian of the East 
Side station. Miss Hough attended the 
second summer school held under the aus- 
pices of the Library Commission in 1896. 
She was always interested in the students 
of the Library School with whom she 
came in contact, especially in the earlier 
classes, and was always eager to learn of 
their success. She was a loyal friend, 
and will be greatly missed by all who 
knew her. 

Olga Rios, ’26, our South American stu- 
dent from Santiago, Chile, writes that she 
returned to Santiago in the fall of 1928 
and has been appointed to work as li- 
brarian in the schools of her native city. 





THE MAY DAY BREAKFAST 
1929 


There is always something new under 
the sun in a May Day program, for each 
succeeding class seems to mark this an- 
nual festival with the stamp of its own 
personality. So this year’s celebration, 
while held at the College Club, as in 
other recent years, was enlivened by 
new stunts, new rhymes, new take-offs, 
new ideas. 

Students and friends gathered at the 
club on Saturday morning for a nine 
o’clock breakfast. Miss Florence Dragoo 
presided as toast mistress, with Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Miss Susan G. 
Akers and Dr. E. E. Witte as guests of 
honor. The tables were charmingly dec- 
orated in lavendar and gold, with at- 
tractively printed programs, and imme- 
diately following the breakfast. Miss 
Dragoo, announcing the class president 
as the Captain of the Pinafore, and a 
right good captain, too, for to para- 
phrase. 

“She’s very, very good and be it un- 

derstood 

She commands a right good crew,” 
introduced Miss Mildred H. Crew, who 
spoke for the Class of ’29, paying a spe- 
cial tribute to the Director, “Mr. Les- 
ter, who always makes me think of 


pianos—grand, upright, and square.” 
In response Miss Reely spoke for the 
faculty, revealing the double life each 
member leads, by pointing out the prac- 
tical library activities in which each en- 
gages in addition to teaching. 

Miss Akers, who has been absent on 
leave for a year’s graduate study at 
Chicago, has been but a name to the 
present class, a name printed on a slen- 
der brick-red volume. She now appeared 
in person and gave a very graphic ac- 
count of the work of a graduate student 
in Library Science, outlining some of the 
problems on which students of the Grad- 
uate School at Chicago are engaged, in- 
cluding her own problem in cataloging. 

As its honorary member, this year’s 
class has selected Dr. Edwin E. Witte, 
Chief of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, and, introduced in that capacity, 
Dr. Witte spoke of government service, 
its rewards and ideals, welcoming the 
class into the ranks of public servants, 
since the majority of them will hold 
public positions. 

The next speaker introduced had also 
been a name to the class, a name which 
the toastmistress had found particularly 
musical and pleasing—Mary [Eileen 
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Ahern. Responding delightfully, Miss 
Ahern reviewed her long friendship with 
the school, claiming to have been “in at 
the borning.” 

This talk brought the first half of the 
program to a close, but just before the 
guests left the dining room for the li- 
brary for a continuation of festivities, 
Miss Hazeltine was proclaimed queen of 
the May and presented with a corsage 
bouquet of roses and sweet peas, re- 
sponding fittingly. 

As a prelude to Part II Miss Sylvia 
Meyer entertained the audience with 
two beautiful selections on the harp, en- 
chanting her hearers as she did last 
year. 

Two juvenile library patrons, in the 
persons of Jane Collier and Bernice Cox, 
then appeared on the scene to read lim- 
ericks composed by Catherine Ritchie 
and Norma Churchill; to be followed by 
the piéce de résistance of the morning, 
References in Brief, a Drama, a life-like 
impersonation of a morning at the Li- 
brary School in which, in costume, man- 
ner, voice and gesture, the faculty were 
given an opportunity to see themselves 
as others see them. In this realistic 
drama, Mrs. Luther was impersonated 
by Elleanor H. Ryerson, Miss Wilson by 
Alice C. Field, Miss Reely by Marie 
Scheie, Miss King by Florence Dragoo, 
and Miss Hazeltine, who came in to 
make a few announcements, by Gwen- 
dolyn Witmer, the author of the playlet. 

As an incident in the Book Selection 
scene, a group consisting of Bernice Alt- 
peter, Bertha H. Branson, Bernice Cox, 
Sophia Furman, Bernice Gibson, Helen 
Robb, Florence Rogers, Margaret Rufs- 
vold, Margaret Schindler, and Helen 
Zabel, represented new books, costumed 
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front and back like sandwich men with 
brilliantly painted book jackets, the 
whole forming a Possible Purchase File. 
The final number of the program was 
“Required Singing” and the morning 
came to an end to the tune of Smiles. 


There are codes that make us happy; 

There are codes that make us blue; 

There are codes that simply leave us 
guessing 

Whether we should use one dot or two; 

There are codes where commas are ex- 
traneous; 

There are codes that leave us all at sea; 

But the codes that leave it to our judg- 
ment 

Are the codes that appeal to me. 


The guests present, in addition to 
those mentioned included, Prof. and Mrs. 
Arthur Beatty, Mr. William Kirsch, 
Miss Harriet Long and other members 
of the Traveling Library staff, Miss Nel- 
lie McAlpin, Librarian of the Beloit Pub- 
lic Library, and relatives and friends of 
the class. 

Former classes were represented by 
the following: Marion R. Clark, Bea- 
trice H. Hager, Ellen D. Kistler, Violet 
E. Kohler, Anna R. Moore, Irene M. 
Newman, Rosette M. Reese, Ruth Rice 
Loftsgordon, Grace V. Schoechert, Mary 
Shemorry, Jean Trowbridge, and Eda 
Zwinggi. 

The Committees 
morning consisted of : 


Chairman of the day—Norma Church- 


in charge of the 


i 

Social chairman—Bertha H. Branson 

Programs and Invitations—Lois Bell, 
Helen Robb, Gwendolyn Witmer, 
Catherine Ritchie 

Class Picture—Dorothy Peterson 

Stunts—Lois Zwinggi, Helen Skemp, 
Signe Ottersen, Ruth Leamer, Lu- 
cille Crist 

Finance—-Marjorie E. Stanley 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
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Make Plans Now! 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin 


Free Library Commission. 


Circulation figures for the month of March show gains in many instances. In 
Fond du Lac, city and county, the total circulation was 24,711. In Kaukauna there 
were 1915 books circulated; 13 more than in February. Appleton reports a total 
circulation of 16,205 books and Neenah 7084, New London circulated 2201 books, a 
slight decreased from March 1928. The circulation gain in Janesville was 14,466 
for the year 1928—128,290 as against 113,824 in 1927. In Mayville the circulation 
for 1928 was 20,728 as compared with 18,579 for 1927. 

To bring books a little closer to their people, librarians have found displays of 
books helpful. Fond du Lac has displayed books, pamphlets and magazines dealing 
with gardening. This display was in a conspicuous place in the main room of 
the library. There was also placed on display a collection of books interesting to 
housewives. Richard Wagner’s operatic work Der Ring des Nibelungen, and some 
books about him, including an autobiography, formed an interesting display in the 


Oshkosh Public Library. 


Appleton. The library has lately re- 
ceived $1000 by will from the estate of 
the late Bina Van Nortwick. 


Barron. During the week April 1-6, 
the library had a display of books of 
special interest to business men in the 
show window of a local pharmacy. 


Bayfield. Mrs. Alice Winifred (Atkin- 
son) Robison, for twenty years librarian 
at Bayfield, died suddenly on February 
26. Her death came as a shock to the 
whole community where she was loved 
and respected by all, both young and 
old. She had lived practically all her 
life in the city but was born on Michi- 
gan Island, where her father was 
a light-house keeper. 


Mrs. Robison was interested in many 
community activities, in church and 
lodge work, but doubtless she will be 
missed as much in her library service as 
in any. Especially is this true of the 
children of the city for whom she was 
always a friendly counsellor. 

Bayfield schools were dismissed for the 
afternoon and all business houses were 
closed during the hour of her funeral, 
as a tribute to her memory. 

Miss Eutoka Fisher has been appoint- 
ed librarian to succeed Mrs. Robison. 


Colfax. The township of Colfax voted 
$100 per year toward the support of the 
library. There were only two adverse 
votes from about fifty people. Some of 
the voters of the Town are hopeful that 
in another year a provision for regular 
annual library aid may be passed and 
abolish the yearly vote on the measure. 


Delavan. The library was broken into 
recently and $23 was reported stolen. 


Eau Claire. Lois Webb, at one time 
assistant in the Fine Arts department 
of Carleton College conducted a series of 
six talks on art and poetry for the ap- 
preciation hour in the children’s room. 


Evansville. Petty thieves obtained 
about $4.00 from the delivery desk in 
the library recently. 


Fond du Lac. The Fox River Valley 
Library Association held its annual 
spring meeting in Fond du Lac on May 
2. A morning and afternoon session 
with a noon banquet were planned for. 
Mrs. J. Wilkie, Mrs. R. Zinke and Hen- 
rietta Kroes, board members, formed a 
committee to assist Miss Janes in pre- 
paring entertainment for this one-day 
session. 


Green Bay. The local chapter of the 
D. A. R. has presented copies of the 
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Manual of the United States for the in- 
formation of immigrants and foreigners. 

Gwenn Perry took up her work as 
cataloger in April. 


Greenwood. A recent letter from 
Mrs. J. S. Andrews, the librarian, re- 
ports progress. Hygeia, National Geo- 
graphic and Die Abendschule have been 
added to the magazine list. A new 
magazine rack and a table are additions 
to the equipment. The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia with the supplement 
and yearbooks have been added and 
about 75 volumes to the general collec- 
tion. 


Kenosha. With the opening for the 
new Boys and Girls Library on April 12 
Kenosha can now boast of six separate 
library buildings. 

Through a network of branch libra- 
ries, stations and class room libraries 
428,288 books were circulated during the 
year 1928. The number of books circu- 
lated per capita was 7.2 figuring on the 
estimated population of 59,000. 

There were 8,588 books purchased 
during the year and 4625 persons regis- 
tered for library cards. A lecture course 
was continued again this year for the 
adults of the city. 


Mayville. The appropriation has been 
increased from $1600 to $1800. 

New shelving was made by the Man- 
ual Training Department of the public 
school. 


Mazomanie. The Beau Not Club spon- 
sored a library benefit card party in 
April, netting over fifty dollars for the 
library fund. 


Menasha. Interesting pieces of pub- 
licity come frequently from the Menasha 
Public Library. 

Mr. Banta, Sr. and Otto Mason have 
made donations of books recently. 

In February the board lost, through 
death, its last original member, H. E. 
Trilling. 


Menomonee Falls. To bring the li- 
brary to the notice of the people, open 
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house was held one evening in March. 
A general invitation was given and 
members of the Woman’s Club made a 
special effort to extend the invitation. 
New books were on display and with 
the additional decoration of flowers the 
library “looked its best.” There was a 
short program of music and some book 
characterizations. Light refreshments 
were served. 

During the same week 150 children 
attended the story hours. Gifts amount- 
ing to $46.00 were received. 


Milwaukee. E. Claire De Moe, an em- 
ploye of the public library for thirty- 
eight years, passed away early in April. 

The Albert E. Kagel memorial room 
was dedicated April 5 with more than 
800 teachers present. M. S. Dudgeon 
was one of the speakers. The room con- 
tains about 5000 books on subjects of 
interest to teachers. 

More than forty color etchings by 
Fritz Lach, Viennese etcher and painter, 
have been on exhibition in the art room. 
During the exhibit, a special collection 
of books dealing with etchings and their 
technique has been arranged. 

A display of the fifty conspicuous 
novels of the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, as selected by the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, was shown during the 
first week in May. 

Mrs. Doris Berger Welles was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Hoan a member of 
the library board to succeed Mrs. C. W. 
Norris. 


Milwaukee—First National Bank Li- 
brary. Margaret Reynolds conducted a 
book discussion at the March meeting of 
the A. A. U. W. 


Neenah. The completion of the re- 
modeling done in the basement during 
the past summer has made more space 
available for use. One basement room 
has been converted into a study and con- 
ference room and is well patronized. 


Oconto. Carl Richter, curator of Zo- 
ology at the Chamberlain Memorial Mu- 
seum, Three Oaks, Michigan, has loaned 
four groups of mounted birds, classified 
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as unfamiliar yet fairly common for dis- 
play in the library. Different birds will 
be placed on display every two weeks. 

F. J. Horak, Secretary of the Board, 
sends the following: 

“Four men and two women, all promi- 
nent in the civic life of Oconto, have 
earnestly set out to learn what a Public 
Library is; what it is for and what it 
needs to properly function. This may 
seem a rather odd statement in these 
days of enlightened civilization, yet it 
is true. 

“The four men and two women are 
the recently appointed Library Board of 
the Oconto Farnsworth Public Library. 
There is also one other member, the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, but he has not 
been mentioned in the first paragraph 
because he knows of the value of a Li- 
brary. 

“Lest it be inferred that the people 
of Oconto are so “dumb” they do not 
know what a public library is, let it be 
explained this entire situation comes 
about because Oconto has a fine library 
which during 1928 loaned 71,963 books 
to its patrons; but for the past fifteen 
years it has not had a Library Board, 
in the full sense of the title. During 
that time the responsibility of mainte- 
nance, administration, ways and means, 
policies and the other duties of the insti- 
tution were heaped upon the shoulders 
of the librarian, without benefit of an 
advisory council. During the past eight 
years Ruth R. Francis, present libra- 
rian, has carried that burden remark- 
ably well, for in spite of it the Farns- 
worth Library has been found to be in 
excellent condition. 


“The new Library Board appointed by 
the Mayor to take up the duties neglect- 
ed by the former board consists of Mrs. 
Gertrude Scofield, daughter-in-law of 
former Governor Edward Scofield; Dr. 
C. E. Armstrong, city physician and the 
oldest medical practitioner in Oconto; 
Giles V. Megan, attorney at law and Ad- 
jutant of the Oconto American Legion 
Post; Mrs. C. J. Ouellette, prominent in 
Woman’s club work; Julius Riewe, mill 
superintendent and school board com- 
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missioner; Frank J. Horak, manager of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, a 
newspaper man, and active in local civic 
and welfare circles. Mrs. Scofield was 
chosen President of the Board; Mr. 
Horak, its Secretary. 

“The new Library Board is now en- 
gaged in studying the work of the Li- 
brary, its scope of service and its needs. 
While the library is now on a high 
standard of service to its patrons, the 
Board hopes to continue to improve it 
by putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the librarian.” 


Oshkosh. Martha Merrell, reference 
librarian for two years, has resigned to 
accept a place on the staff of the Ra- 
cine Public Library. 

In the lobby of the public library 
building have been displays on flowers, 
intended as a cooperative effort to stim- 
ulate interest in the “official flower bal- 
lot” now being conducted by the Osh- 
kosh Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Racine. Until May 1 a register of the 
arrival of birds will be kept at the West 
Racine Branch. The first registration 
was by a blackbird, March 18. 

Next summer an apprentice class for 
training assistants will be conducted for 
eight weeks. Pearl Day, librarian of 
the William Horlick Branch will conduct 
the course. An entrance examination 
will be held in June. The applicant 
must be a high school graduate. Those 
completing the course will be eligible for 
appointment as junior assistants on the 
staff as vacancies occur. 


Rice Lake. Beginning March 15, the 
fine charged on overdue books will be 
two cents per day. 


Stoughton. Sixty children attended 
the first story hour held in March, and 
because of the success of it a second 
story hour was held. 

The book collection has been carefully 
gone over by Miss Bitter and many worn 
out and useless books discarded. During 
February 434 books were withdrawn 
from the adult collection and about 150 
children’s books. Some of this number 
will be replaced. 
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Superior. The following is a note 
from Superior: 

“What is Superior’s best-liked book? 
The publie library got curious and with 
the aid of the Superior Evening Tele- 
gram conducted a city-wide poll among 
adult readers. 

“The vote cast numbered 479 and rep- 
resented 246 different titles. Men and 
women turned out in about equal num- 
bers to elect their favorite book, and 
patrons showed great interest in the out- 
come. 

“A list of the 32 titles receiving three 
or more votes was mimeographed and 
distributed.” 

Ben Hur leads the list and White Flag 
by Porter completes it. 


Watertown. Mae Campbell presented 
a copy of Transplanted Heather; A 
Scotch Preacher in America, an autobi- 
ography of her father, J. M. Campbell, 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Watertown for the ten years, 1881-1891. 

Claude and Stark, Madison architects, 
will make the plans and specifications 
for the addition to be erected this sum- 
mer. It is estimated it will cost approx- 
imately $25,000. 


Wausau. The improvements in the li- 
brary building have been made and the 
library opened to loan books early in 
April. A formal opening will be held 
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later in the spring. During the last 
week in March the library was open to 
give an opportunity for the return of 
those books which had been borrowed 
for the period when the library was 
closed. 


Book Lists 


Lists on special subjects: 


Ashland. Books for children. 

Eau Claire. Books for children. 

Kenosha. “Better home’ books. 
Books for tradesmen and 

mechanics. 
Portage. House decoration and re- 
pairs. 
Watertown. Russia. 


Lists with interesting annotations: 


Antigo La Crosse 
Appleton Neenah 
Ashland Oshkosh 
Beaver Dam Racine 
Fennimore Reedsburg 
Fond du Lac Rice Lake 
Green Bay Sheboygan 
Jefferson Waupun 
Kaukauna Wausau 


Books listed by author and title: 


Burlington. 

Milwaukee. German and English. 
Port Washington 

Portage 

Stoughton 

Waterford 

West Allis 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


New Address in Chicago 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
October 9-11, 1929 


Wausau 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


“There are plenty of people who are willing to volunteer as passengers for a 
flight across the Atlantic, but not so many who have the courage of their convic- 


tions when it comes to reading a book by a new author. 


reading world today is more pioneers. 


a new novel by Louis Bromfield or Raphael Sabatini or Edith Wharton. 


What we need in the 
It takes no courage at all to read 
Within a 


limited margin you know precisely what you are getting. You know moreover, that 


you are reading what everyone else is reading. . . 
It is just as unenterprising never to have read a 


who dare to go adventuring. 


But oh, there are so few 


book by an author whose name means nothing to you as it is never to have followed 
a road whose destination you did not know.”—DOROTHEA L. MANN. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Kittredge, George Lyman. Witchcraft 
in old and new England. 1929. 
641p. Harvard Univ. Press, $6. 133.4 


Exhaustive and scholarly treatment of the 
aubject destined to be for some time to 
come the authoritative source book for in- 
formation. Extensive notes and a good in- 
dex. Valuable for reference use in larger 
libraries. 


Robinson, Daniel S. An anthology of re- 
cent philosophy. 1929. 674p. Crow- 
ell, $4. 190 


A book of selections which will afford ex- 
amples from the writings of James, John 
Dewey, Santayana, Bertrand Russell and 
others. So arranged as to afford a survey 
of modern philosophical thought. 


See Booklist 25:231 Mar. ’29. 
Sharp, Frank Chapman. Ethics. 1928. 
566p. Century, $3.50. 170 


A textbook by Professor Sharp of the 
University of Wisconsin, which will meet 
the need in libraries for a modern presenta- 
tion of ethical theory and application. A 
good reading page also commends it. 


Sociology 


Bruere, Henry and Pugh, Grace. Profit- 
able personnel practice. 1929. 454p. 
Harper, $4. 331.8 or 658.3 


An account of practices in dealing with 
employees pursued by those employers who 
have been most successful in dealing with 


personnel. Intended primarily for business, 
executive, and personnel managers, but in- 
teresting to all students of labor problems. 


Eldridge, Seba. The new citizenship. 
1929. 357p. Crowell, $2.50. 353 
A program for securing more effective and 
inteligent participation in government by the 
private citizen, stressing the organization of 
citizens into what the author calls “pri- 
mary groups” and federative units thereof 
for the discussion and consideration of pub- 
lic questions. By one of the leading sociolo- 
gists of the country. 


Rose, Dwight C. A scientific approach 
to investment management. 1928. 
440p. Harper, $5. 332 

A book for the intelligent investor of some 
financial experience. Analyzes investment 
experience since 1900, discusses various types 
of securities and deduces principles on which 

to base a sound investment program. Il- 

lustrated with tables and charts. 

See Booklist 25:270 Apr. ’29. 


The Reference Shelf. Wilson, 90c. 
Johnsen. Cabinet form of govern- 
ment. 321 
—— Financing of state highways. 

625.71 
——- Interscholastic athletics. 
371.75 


South American handbook. 1929. 1746p. 
maps. South American publications, 
26 Broadway, New York City, $1. 318 

Brought up to date, with some changes 


in arrangement. 
See Booklist 25:284 Mar. '29, 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Prometheus, U. S. 
A. 1929. 2138p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 644.2 

Beginning with a chapter on Fire in 
legend, myth and religion, the author tells 
the story of heat. Valuable material on 
coal, gas, petroleum, and electricity, with 
discussions of such problems as Conserva- 
tion and Fuel and politics. 


Kuhlmann, Charles B. The development 
of the flour milling industry in the 
United States. 1929. 349p. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. 679 


Altho primarily concerned with the indus- 
try as it developed in Minneapolis, this 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay covers 
the entire history of wheat growing and flour 
milling in the United States from colonial 
times down. Shows careful study and docu- 
mentation and its emphasis on the Minne- 
apolis area gives it a local interest for Wis- 
consin. Milwaukee as a milling center is 
touched on. 


Greenwood, Ernest. 


Thomson, Edgar S. Your eyes and their 
care. 1929. 175p. Appleton, $1.50. 
613.49 


The author, surgeon-director, Manhattan 
eye, ear and throat hospital, contributes 
this book to a well established series. 


Wilson, F. G. Forest trees of Wiscon- 
sin, how to know them. 1928. 64p. 
illus. State Conservation Commis- 
sion, 15c. 582 or 634.9 

A descriptive guide to the trees of the 
state. Over fifty varieties are identified, 
with information on locality, usefulness and 
importance in the future forest program of 
the state. Every Wisconsin library should 
secure a copy. 


Fine Arts 
Ripley, Ozark, pseud. Modern bait and 
flycasting. 1928. 250p. Appleton, 
$2. 799.1 


The author, whose real name is John B. 
Thompson, is a recognized authority in his 


field. Well illustrated. 
Rockwell, F. F. Dahlias. 1928. 85p. 
illus. Macmillan, $1. 716.2 


Similar to other books in the Home Gar- 
den series, and well adapted to the needs 
of the amateur flower grower. 

See Booklist 25:274 Apr. '29. 
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Literature 


Holiday. 205p. 


Barry, Philip. 1929. 


French, $2. 

A play in three acts. Two young people 
meeting at Lake Placid fall genuinely in 
love. The fact, later disclosed, that Julia 
is one of “the’ Setons doesn’t make any 
difference to Johnny in the beginning, but 
when he understands that he is expected to 
follow in her father’s footsteps and make 
the piling up of money his object in life, the 
affair is broken off. 


Elspeth, pseud. Strange truth. 1929. 
104p. Houghton, $2. 811 or 821 
from 


These reprinted newspaper verses, 
F. P. A’s Conning Tower have some of the 
acrid incisiveness of Dorothy Parker. The 
author’s name as revealed in the copyright 
notice is Elspeth Mcduffle O’Halloran. 


Granville-Barker, Harley. His majesty. 
1929. 127p. Little, $1.50. 822 


An entertaining reading play in which a 
deposed European monarch, failing in his 
attempt to regain his throne, philosophically 
accepts his lot. 

See Booklist 25:276 Apr. ’29. 


Milne, A. A. The ivory door. 
221p. Putnam, $2. 

“A legend in prologue and three acts.” 
The ivory door in the throne room, accord- 
ing to legend, is the passage-way to a mys- 
terious beyond from which no one ever re- 
turns. How King Perivale passed through 
the door on his wedding morning and the 
consequences form the plot of this charm- 
ing play. 


1928. 


Rice, Elmer L. Street scene. 1929. 
239p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


Seen on the stage, with the proper set- 
ting, this drama, all of which takes place 
on the sidewalk and in the windows of a 
shabby apartment house, would give a vivid 
picture of the real New York. But even as 
read, the action is of absorbing interest and 
the scene easy to follow in imagination. 


History and Travel 


Ehrenpreis, Marcus. The soul of the 
East. 1928. 209p. Viking, $2.50. 
915 


A travel book translated from the Swe- 
dish. The author, an Austrian Jew by birth, 
is now grand rabbi of Sweden. An active 
Zionist, he writes eloquently of the situa- 
tion today in Palestine. An unusual little 
book quite charmingly illustrated with vig- 
nettees by Gunnar Lindvall. 


May, 1929] 


Forbes, Clarence A. Greek physical edu- 
cation. 1929. 300p. Century, $2.25. 
938 
The subject of physical education among 
the Greeks is very fully covered in this 
book. Its interest to directors of modern 
physical training will be obvious; also to 
students of Greek life. 


Forbes, William C. The Philippine Is- 
lands. 1928. 2 v. illus. Houghton, 
$12.50. 991.4 

A comprehensive history, by a former gov- 


ernor general. 
See Booklist 25:243 Mar. ’29. 


Hoffman, Carl ven. Jungle gods. 1929. 
286p. Holt, $3.50. 916.7 
Narrative sketches that bring out the be- 
liefs and characteristics of the natives of 
East Rhodesia. Arranged under such 
general headings as, The missionaries, 
The logic of witchcraft, Animal tales and 
folk lore. Unusual photographic illustra- 
tions. 


The desert road to 
3873p. illus. Lit- 


Owen. 
1929. 


Lattimore, 
Turkistan. 
tle, $4. 

A fascinating account of a trip over the 
most desert of all the caravan routes which 
traverse Mongolia—a route known among 
caravan men as the Winding Road. Rich in 
caravan lore. 


O’Shaughnessy, Edith. Other ways and 
other flesh. 1929. 224p. Harcourt, 
$2. 914.36 

Sketches of life and character in a little 
village in the Austrian Tyrol. Exquisitely 
done with the same delicate quality that dis- 
tinguished the author’s Viennese Medley. 


Sellery, George C. and Krey, A. C. Me- 
dieval foundations of western civili- 
zation. 1929. 6338p. illus. maps. 
Harper, $3.50. 940.1 

A new statement of the medieval back- 
ground of our civilization, by two competent 
historians, Professor Sellery of Wisconsin 
and Professor Krey of Minnesota. 

See Booklist 25:280 Apr. ’29. 

Art in ancient Rome. 

Seribner, ea. $2.50. 

937 or 709.37 

Two volumes issued in the Ars Una series. 

Like other volumes fully illustrated, with 

small but excellent reproductions of works 

of art, in architecture, sculpture and paint- 


ing. 
See Booklist 25:275 Apr. ’29. 


Strong, Eugenie. 
1928. 2 v. illus. 
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Biography 
Bobbé, Dorothie. Abigail Adams. 1929. 
8336p. illus. Minton, $3.50. 921 


A long and carefully worked out biogra- 
phy that just fails to make the character of 
its subject real. In spite of the author’s 
pains, the letters remain the most vivid parts 
of the book. Well illustrated and very pleas- 
ing in make-up. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. As God made them. 
1929. 295p. Houghton, $3.50. 920 


Sketches of men who contributed to his- 
tory and scholarship in the first half of the 
nineteenth century—Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun, Horace Greeley, Ed- 


win Booth, Francis James Child, and Asa 

Gray. 

Brown, Rollo W. Lonely Americans. 
1929. 3819p. illus. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $3.50. 920 

Charles William Eliot, James McNeill 

Whistler, Edward MacDowell, George Bel- 


lows, Charles Eliot Norton, Raphael Pum- 
pelly, Emily Dickinson and Abraham Lincoln 
make up a strange company, but the author 
brings something illuminating to his treat- 
ment of each. “I have written about these 
individualists,’” he says, “because I liked 
them.” 

See Booklist 


Gluck, Elsie. 
1929. 270p. 


25 :282 Apr. ’29. 
John Mitcheil, miner. 
illus. John Day, $3. 
921 
Organizer and president of the United 
Mine Workers, John Mitchell played an im- 
portant part in American labor history dur- 
ing a significant period in its development, 
a period that marked the change in the com- 
position of the labor body from North Euro- 
pean to South European; the period of con- 
solidation of capital, of opposition to the 
“trusts’’; a period that embraced one of the 
great strikes. The story of the coal strike 
is well told and the later years, when 
Mitchell was a subject of suspicion and 
doubt, are sympathetically handled. The 
author is now a graduate student at Wis- 
consin, and John R. Commons contributes a 
foreword. 
Lewisohn, Ludwig. Mid-channel. 
3810p. Harper, $3.50. 921 
Autobiographical, like Up-Stream, but 
more concerned with the life of the spirit. 
The crisis in the author’s personal affairs 
and his recognition of his Jewish heritage 
form the basis of the book, but it is rich 
also in observations on art, life, morals, 
European and American civilization, and on 
individnal artists, with an interpretation of 
the Talmud in conclusion. 


1929. 
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Matthiessen, Francis Otto. Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 1929. 160p. illus. _Hough- 
ton, $3. 921 


The story of Sarah Orne Jewett’s life and 
achievements is told in a pleasantly-readable 
narrative manner. Her generation and her 
times are drawn as she saw them. Evalua- 
tion is saved for a final chapter, in which 
the author reveals his distinctly modern at- 
titude. Of Miss Jewett’s contemporaries, 
Loweli, Aldrich and others, he finds that 
their fame is slowly sinking, while hers 
“goes lightly forward, and she takes her 
place next Emily Dickinson—the two prin- 
cipal women writers America has had.” 


Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, the 
prairie years. Abridged ed. 1929. 
604p. illus. Harcourt, $5. 921 


A one-volume edition at half the original 
price. The publishers state that “about ten 
percent of the original text is omitted.” Re- 
set with a new type face, a longer line and 
more closely leaded page. Desirable for li- 
braries that could not afford the first edition 
and were not able to get the limited $3 
edition. 


Fiction 
English Scenes 
Belloc, Hilaire. Belinda. 1929. 188p. 
illus. Harper, $2.50. 


This absurd Victorian satire will delight 
the hearts of those familiar with the senti- 
mental outpourings, and excruciating prose 
of eighteenth century novels. However, most 
libraries will find this relation of the obstruc- 
tions which Belinda and Horatio discovered 
in the path of true love not a necessary 
purchase. 


Daviot, Gordon. Kif; an unvarnished 
history. 1929. 3538p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 


Kif, an English country youth, sees serv- 
ice and learns only too well his reward in 
the jobless days that follow. Without fuss 
he turns to burglary as a profession, does a 
stretch, attempts to live down his record, 
but is forced back into the old game which 
eventually ends his life. Interesting as a 
picture of one man’s existence, and the au- 
thor has drawn it without sentimentality or 
sordidness. 


Hughes, Richard. Innocent voyage. 
1929. 3899p. Harper, $2.50. 

This breath-taking account of the voy- 
age of a handful of innocents in company 
with a pirate band is both amazing and 
amusing. The author’s understanding of 
child psychology is complete, his presenta- 
tion of it, riotous. 
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Johnston, Wijnant. Eyelids of the morn. 
1929. 249p. Appleton, $2. 


The friendship of two boys, one Ameri- 
can, the other English, which begins in a 
French school, is the theme of this story. 


Comes to an end with the war. Rather deli- 
cately told. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Village doctor. 


1929. 266p. Dutton, $2.50. 


This Sussex love-story, with its strong 
feeling for the country-side, has a note of 
tragedy reminiscent of Hardy. It concerns 
itself with a country girl educated above 
her station, an overworked city-bred physi- 
cian who marries in haste, and a virile 
and handsome villager whose love changes 
but yet survives betrayal. A powerful 
story artistically set forth. 


Nevill, John C. The strange compan- 
ions. 1929. 3831p. Little. $2.50. 


One of those English novels that develop 
slowly thru the period of childhood to ma- 
turity. Hugh Randall is the fourth of a 
line of ship builders, destined to carry on the 
name and the business. Deflected from it 
for a time by a counter attraction for paint- 
ing, he returns in the end to take up his 
responsikilities, influenced ctiefly by devotion 
to his grandmother. 


Olivier, Edith. As far as Jane’s grand- 
mother’s. 1929. 320p. Viking, $2.50. 


This old-fashioned novel carries a hint of 
Jane Austen, concerning itself with Jane 
Langdale, a prim ascetic heroine so domi- 
nated by her grandmother that she gives wp 
a lover. The renunciation is repeated im 
later life, when Mrs. Basildon’s death would 
presumably have left Jane able to make her 
own choice, but that austere lady’s influence 
extended even beyond the confines of the 
grave. <A well written, irritating tale, 
probably of limited appeal. 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Dark Hester. 
1929. 300p. Houghton, $2.50. 

A well developed study of two totally dif- 
ferent women—mother and daughter-in- 
law—each of whom claims the reader’s sym- 
pathy. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend. The true 
heart. 1929. 260p. Viking, $2.50. 


A delicate story, beautifully told, of the 
unswerving love of an orphan girl, Sukey, 
who goes from an asylum to become a 
farmer’s drudge. Her simple purity and 
faith lead her into unusual situations to the 
fulfillment of her dream. 

See Booklist 25:288 Apr. ‘29. 
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Yates, Dornford. Summer fruit. 1929. 
410p. Minton, $2.50. 
A love story pure and simple. Major An- 


thony Lyveden, finding himself without 
means, is forced to become a butler and 
while holding this lowly position falls in 
love with a woman of wealth, Valerie 
French. <A succession of events, culminat- 
ing in loss of memory, interfere with the 
smooth course of love, but all ends happily. 
Iatroduces some rather delightful characters, 
By the author of Jonah & Co. 


Translations 


Duun, Olav. Good conscience. 
3868p. Harper, $2.50. 


A novel introducing a new Norwegian 
writer. Has many of the now familiar 
characteristics of Scandinavian fiction, a 
piece of simple stark realism, telling a story 
of three generations of landholders and the 
part that conscience plays in the lives of 
each, even in that of the younger genera- 
tion which thinks itself free. 


1928. 


Feval, Paul and Lassez, M. Years be- 
tween. v. 3. Secret of the Bastille; 
v. 4. Heir of Buckingham. 1929. 
Longmans, $5. 

“Carrying on in the dashing spirit of the 
first two volumes of The years between these 
last two volumes bring to a romantic close 
the stirring adventures of Tancréde the mys- 
terious cavalier and his gallant friends Cy- 


rano and d’Artagnan.’—Book Review Di- 
geet. 


Kivi, Alexis, pseud. Seven brothers. 
1929. 409p. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 


There is a folk tale quality about this 
story of seven lusty brothers. translated 
from the Finnish. Inheriting a great farm, 
the brothers choose to live in the forest, 
pitting their strength and _ skill against 
nature. Their struggles to learn to read, 
their acquiescence in law and order, their 
final return to the farmstead and their ac- 
ceptance of domesticity, are all narrated 
with force and humor. 

See Booklist (under Stenvall) 25:287 Apr. 
29. 


Pushkin, Alexander. Captain’s 
ter; tr. by Natalie Duddington. 
212p. Viking, $2. 


This translation of Pushkin’s historical 
novel is hailed by many as the first com- 
plete and adequate English version. The 
book, described by Edward Garnett as “the 
first pure example of Russian realism,” 
deals with the adventures of young Grinyov, 


daugh- 
1928. 
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who, detailed to service in distant Orenburg, 
finds both love and excitement during the 
unexpected horror of the Pugatchov wars. 


By American Writers 


Baldwin, Faith. Garden oats. 
282p. Dodd, $2. 


Serious treatment of the old vexed prob- 
lem of marriage. Two young people, im- 
bued with the modern notion that marriage 
is a trap, discover that it is they that are 
at fault not marriage; that marriage means 
“all we have shirked and set aside! Trouble 
and sharing and hope, and the old gods, the 
old standards. Going on, working, helping, 
failing perhaps, but never defeated.” 


Buell, Wilder. The other side of Main 
street. 1929. 339p. Longmans, $2. 


For those who like long, leisurely novels, 
with many characters, much action, a gen- 
erous mixture of humor and a touch of love 
interest, this New England story will 
answer. The title bears no relation to an- 
other Main street. 


1929. 


Duffus, R. L. To-morrow never comes. 
1929. 334p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A thoroughly entertaining tale of Santa 
Eulalia, in which Rafael bargains his life 
for one night of love, Vitoria spars with the 
president, and snapping-eyed Antonia se- 
duces a tired business man from Maine. 
Written with fetching humor. 


James, Will. Sand. 1929. 328p._ illus. 
Scribner, $2.50. 
The theme is rather a usual one in 


western fiction—the dissipated young East- 
erner made into a man in the cow country, 
but it is told in the author’s vivid manner, 
with his spirited drawings. 


Kelland, Clarence Budington. 
1929. 341p. Harper, $2. 


A story of business development from the 
80’s onward with a typical business man of 
the period sympathetically portrayed. A 
Saturday Evening Post serial. 


Dynasty. 


Lynde, Francis. Young blood. 1929. 


3823p. Scribner, $2. 


The author tells another good story on 
his favorite theme, railroading in the west. 
Offered the general managership of a small 
western railroad, Fred Burdick accepts in 
good faith, only to learn later that he had 
been appointed in the belief that he would 
run the road in the interest of the big con- 
solidation that is waiting to swallow it up. 
His fight to run an independent line for the 
benefit of its stockholders makes the story. 
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Neale, Russell. Hobby house. 1929. 
299p. Harper. $2.50. 
Described as “a robust tale of the Ohio 


River Rats,’ and will perhaps be too robust 
for some tastes! The houseboat of Captain 
Ira, with his shrew of a wife, his brood of 
unkempt children, anchors off the property 
of the village burgess and there is resulting 
trouble—heightened when the great man’s 
son falls in love with pretty Julie and mar- 
ries her. Has moments of real feeling in 
the midst of its squalor. 

1929. 


Moon, Lorna. Dark star. 3843p. 


Bobbs, $2.50. 

Not a pleasant story, but well written and 
brightened by touches of humor and charm- 
ing etchings of character. Nancy, the waif 
born under a dark star, pursues her ap- 
pointed way to a tragic end, constantly torn 
by two forces, her noble Fassefern ances- 
try on one side and the associations of her 
peasant mother’s life on the other. Per- 
haps not needed in smaller libraries. 


R. Victim and_ victor. 
1928. 435p. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Like the author’s' previous book Fear 
(Bulletin, Dec. ’27) is a psychological study. 
Told from the point of view of a doctor, 
who builds up, bit by bit, what he knows 
of the story of his friend, a deposed priest 
of the Episcopal church. Will appeal deeply 
to some readers. 


Oliver, John 


Santmyer, Helen Hooven. The fierce 
dispute. 1929. 254p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 

Lucy Anne, who inherits her father’s 


musical genius is brought up by her grand- 
mother in ignorance of her heritage, shel- 
tered from contact with the world, and left 
to a lonely childhood behind the locked 
gates of the big house. Lucy Anne’s mother 
is helpless to protest, but in the end the 
dispute settles itself in the child’s favor. 


Simpson, Lola Jean. Treadmill. 1929. 


3882p. Macmillan, $2. 

A young college graduate’s experiences in 
her first year of high school teaching form 
the basis of this California novel. Altho 
the treatment of the plot shows the hand 
of the amateur, the book deserves attention 
as a serious consideration of a new theme. 
Should interest many readers as the school 
is viewed from several angles. 


Donald Ogden. Father Wil- 


liam. 1929. 202p. illus. Harper, $2. 


“You are old, Father William,” and 
therein lies the tragedy of Austin Seabury, 


situation 


Stewart, 
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for at forty-five he was far younger than 
either his children or his young women 
acquaintances found it possible to believe. 
tragi-comedy Mr. 


In this well-illustrated 
Stewart is not writing “as funny as he 
can,” but at that it’s an amusing-enough 


tale for an idle hour. 


Thane, Elswyth. Cloth of gold. 
3809p. Stokes, $2. 

A rather melodramatic story of India, a 
sequal to Riders of the wind, and interesting 
chiefly for that reason. 

Widdemer, Margaret. Rhinestones. 
1929. 252p. Harcourt, $2. 

A pleasant enough story of a pretty, 
happy-hearted girl who goes to New York 
City and is enchanted by its glitter, but re- 
turns in the end to the faithful lover who 
represents reality. 


1929. 


Short Stories 


Callaghan, Morley. A native argosy. 
1929. 3871p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Short stories by one of the younger 
realists. Reprinted from The American Car- 
avan, New Yorker, Scribner’s, and others. 


Not needed in small libraries. 


Lardner, Ring W. Round up. 1929. 
467p. Scribner, $2.50. 

Thirty-five of the author’s short stories 
are comprised within this volume. Offers an 
excellent review of his work for those who 
have been inclined to regard him lightly. 


Miller, Alice Duer. The prince serves 
his purpose. 1929. 2938p. Dodd, $2. 
Altho they seem made to order rather 
than spontaneous, these three long’ short 
stories will serve as_ entertaining light 
reading. 

Rhys, Ernest and Scott, C. A. Dawson. 
26 adventure stories old and new. 
1929. 3852p. Appleton, $2.50. 

The stories are, with a few exceptions, 
English, which may limit their appeal in 
some libraries. Buy where English stories 
go well. 


Children’s Books 
Legend and Fancy 
Aulnoy, Comtesse d’ The white cat and 


other old French tales. 1928. 150p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 398 
This beautiful edition, with illustrations 


by Elizabeth MacKinstry, will be for larger 
libraries. 
See Booklist 


25:251 Mar. ’29. 
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Casserley, Anne. The whins on Knoc- 
kattan. 1928. 178p. illus. Harper, 
$1.50. 398 


A book that sustains the interest provoked 
by its title. It contains a dozen captivating 
Irish fairy tales, through which the cocky 
Little Black Lamb argues his way, under 
protection of the Fairy girl. There is a 
new little boy in this book: Paudeen, who 
lives with his grandmother and the Gray 
Cat and the Brown Cow, and who has ad- 
ventures with the fairies, as Michael had in 
Michael of Ireland. 


Kingsley, Charles. The heroes. 1928. 
212p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 290 
An attractive edition with coiored plates 

by H. M. Brock. Clear type, wise leading 


and good margins make a pleasing page. 


McNeer, May and Ward, Lynd. Prince 


Bantam. 1929. 229p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 398 
Romantic tales and legends that have 


grown up around Yoshitsune, the bantam 
prince, better known to moderns as Genghis 


Khan. Handsomely made up. 
Milne, A. A. Toad of Toad Hall. 1929. 
168p. Scribner, $1.25. 822 
Out of Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the 


willows, Mr. Milne has made a play which 
children who know the book will enjoy 
reading. Properly staged and costumed it 
would make a gorgeous production. 


Olcott, Frances J. Wonder tales from 
Baltic wizards. 1928. 234p. Long- 
mans, $2. 398 

A collection of tales of Lapland, Finland, 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, altho the 

stories themselves come from English and 

German sources. 


Interesting Information 


Mary. Aunt Martha’s corner 
1928. 125p. illus. Whit- 

630 
chapters 
previous 


Kirby, 
cupboard. 
man, $1. 

A new edition containing six 
whieh have not appeared in any 
edition, covering flax 
cork, and chocolate. 
an old favorite. 

25:251 Mar. ’29. 


American 


sponges, 
A prac- 


pepper, vilass, 
tical edition of 


See Booklist 


Lutz, E. G. More things to draw. 1928. 


95p. illus. Scribner, $2. 741 
A sequel to Drawing made easy. Clever 
devices to assist young people in drawing, 
working up from simple lines to rather 


complex objects. 
See Booklist 25:251 Mar. ’29. 
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What daddies do. 
118p. illus. Hough- 

ton, $1. 821 
Poems and pictures illustrating thirty 
occupations. Reprinted from a 1916 edi- 
tion. 


Robins, Elizabeth and Wilberforce, Oc- 


Livingston, Robert. 
new ed. 1929. 


tavia. Prudence and Peter, and their 
adventures with pots and pans. 1929. 
244p. Morrow, $2. F or 641 


A book that makes learning to cook as 
venturesome as a hunt for pirate gold. 
Prudence and Peter, the delightfully irre- 
pressible twins who aspire to culinary fame, 
find the path beset with difficulties, despite 
the fact that Mrs. Barber, the best cook in 
the world, reigns in the Ewing kitchen. 
But finally, all obstacles overcome, Pru- 
dence and Peter save the day by providing 
a first-class dinner upon a critical occasion. 
There is an index to recipes, and much in- 
formation is given, but the greatest value 
of the book lies in its contagious enthusiasm 
for the art of fine cooking. 


Sanborn, Edwin R. A child’s book of 
wild animals. 4th ed. 1928. 94p. 
illus. H. R. Mitchell, N. Y. Zoolog- 
ical park, $1. 

With the authority of the 
Zoological park behind it this 
offers authentic information for children 
in the lower grades. Formerly published as 
the Wild animal stamp primer. A very de- 
sirable addition. 


’"Round the World 


Funk, Frances E. Playtime round the 
world. 1928. 160p. illus. Whit- 
man, $1.50. 793 

Play directors will find many suggestions 
in the collection of games from other coun- 
tries, Ireland, Sweden, Japan, Roumania and 
many more. 

Lisle, Clifton. 
1929. 289p. 


New York 
little book 


Hobnails and heather. 
illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
914 or 369.43 


In the summer of 1927 the author and a 
group of Boy Scouts from Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, tramped through England 
and France. They tramped and camped in 
many historic places, the cooperation of 
British Scouts making their way pleasant. 
A travel book that will be especially in- 
teresting to scouts and scout masters. 


Olcott, Virginia. World friendship plays. 
1929. 276p. illus. Dodd, $2. 822.8 


A collection of plays emphasizing inter- 
national friendship, with pictures to show 
costuming. The countries represented are 
those of the Near East. 
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Palmer, W. B. Abdul; the story of an 
Egyptian boy. 1928. 90p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2. F or 916.2 


An attractive book, admirably illustrated, 
which in telling the story of Abdul’s ex- 
periences at home and in Cairo gives an 
interesting picture of both farm and city life 
in modern Egypt. Abdul is a boy of artis- 
tic talents, unhappy at being forced to pur- 
sue studies having nothing to do with de- 
signing beautiful brass bowls, or making 
pictures of animals. In Cairo he finds a 
friend who opens the door to the things he 
loves, and Abdul grows up to be a famous 
painter, 


Peck, Anne Merriman. 
Europe. 1929. 
per, $2.50. 

A travel book for the _ teens, 
Italy, France, and England. Information 
pleasantly given, attractive illustrations, 
and a bibliography of books for young 
readers. 


Story book of 
217p. illus. Har- 
914 


covering 


Biography 


Hicks, Howard Alexander Hamilton. 
1928. 196p. Macmillan, $1.50. 


921 
A well written, simply presented life of 
Alexander Hamilton for young people. The 
Booklist says that Nicolay’s Boy’s life will 
appeal to a wider range of readers. 
See Booklist 25:250 Mar. ’29. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. 
1928. 305p. illus. 


Indian heroes. 
Crowell, $2. 
970.1 


Short sketches of the best known Indian 
characters, including Pocahontas, Tam- 
many, Squanto, Black Hawk and Sitting 
Bull. 


Aviation stories. 
Longmans, $1. 
629.1 


Sketches of Lindbergh, Chamberlain, the 
3remen flight and other recent achieve- 
ments, with the early history of aviation. 
Well illustrated, with a pronouncing vocab- 
ulary and a glossary of terms. A _ splendid 
book at a low price. 


Thomson, Jay Earle. 
1929. 250p._ illus. 


Stories 


Barton, William E. The 
schooner. 1928. 382p. 
$1. 


An old story re-copyrighted. Tells an in- 
teresting tale of early Fort Dearborn, Chi- 


prairie 
illus. Wilde, 
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cago and the Rock river valley, at the time 
of the Black Hawk war. Poorly printed. 


Bazin, Rene. Juniper Farm. 1928. 


180p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


An idyl of French farm life, written with 
such feeling that the daily fortunes of the 
Fruytier family seem very important to the 
reader. The outstanding thing in the book 
is the conflict between the mother’s desire to 
keep her family circle unbroken, and the 
eagerness of her sons to make their own 
ways. Probably a book with a greater ap- 
peal to adults than to children, who may 
find it rather slow. 


Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain) Tom 
Sawyer abroad. 1928. 164p. illus. 
Harper, $2. 

Since it imagined an airplane journey 
abroad, the story reprinted here has an un- 
usual timeliness, so much so that Comman- 
der Byrd contributes an introduction. 
Evans, Hubert. Derry; airdale of the 

frontier. 1928. 2583p. Dodd, $2. 


Altho the dog shows almost superhuman 
intelligence, there are other elements that 
make this a good story of adventure. 


See Booklist 25:250 Mar. ’29. 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. 
Tonino. 1929. 211p. illus. 
millan, $1.75. 


Simple story of a brother and sister living 
in an old town in Provence. “Full of charm 
and unforced atmosphere.” (Booklist Books) 


Little 
Mac- 


Jewett, Sarah Orne. Betty Leicester. 
1929. 274p. Houghton, $2.50. 

The spring that sees a new biographical 
study of Sarah Orne Jewett, brings out also 
this new edition of her popular story for 
girls. Attractive in print and illustrations. 


Macdonald, Zillah K. The Bluenose ex- 
press. 1928. 1385p. Appleton, $1.50. 
Another admirable railroad story is this 
tale of the adventures of “Hiawatha”, the 


engine which for years has hauled the 
Bluenose express. 


Rice, Rebecca. Carolina’s shop. 
1928. 260p. Page, $1.75. 

An excellent story for intermediate girls, 
holding interest well. Good print and at- 
tractive illustrations. 
Smith, Mary P. Wells. 

times at school. 1928. 
tle, $2. 

An edition uniform with Jolly good times 
published last year. 


toy 


Jolly good 
3802p. Lit- 








